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This Thanksgiving weekend 
The Boston Globe will host a 
series of concerts featuring some 
of the world’s finest jazz 
musicians. 

Tickets will go on sale 
November 8th at Hynes Audi- 
torium, Tyson, the Out-of-Town 
ticket agency in Harvard Square, 
Strawberries, and Ticketron. 

Because all but one of these 
concerts is reserved seating only, 
be sure to get your tickets as 
soon as you can. 


EVENT ONE 


Thursday, November 25th. 
8 pm. Tickets $7.50 and $6.50. 
Reserved seating. Sonny 
Rollins, Gato Barbieri, and 
Herbie Hancock featuring Wah 
Wah Watson. 


November 25th through the 28th 
Hynes Auditorium, Boston 


EVENT TWO 


Friday, November 26th. 8 pm. 
Tickets $7.50 and $6.50. Reserved 
seating. Freddie Hubbard, 
Hubert Laws, McCoy Tyner. 


EVENT THREE 


Saturday, November 27th. 2 pm. 
Tickets $5.00. General Admission. 
Buddy Rich and the Killer Force, 
Thad Jones and The Mel Lewis 


7 | Orchestra, and Herb Pomeroy. 
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EVENT FOUR 


Saturday, November 27th. 
8 pm. Tickets $10.00 and $9.00. 
Reserved seating. Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Count Basie, Oscar 
Peterson and Joe Pass. 





EVENT FIVE 


Sunday, November 28th. 2 pm. 
Tickets $7.50 and $6.50. Reserved 
seating. Donald Byrd and The 
Blackbyrds, Grover Washing- 
ton, Jr. and Webster Lewis. 


How to get tickets by mail 


Send a check or M.O. payable 
to The Boston Globe Jazzfest. 

Mail check to Hynes Audi- 
torium, 900 Boylston Street, 
Boston, MA 02116. 
Please include a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and be sure 
to indicate the number of tickets 
you want, the performance date, 
and the Event number. 


Any Jazzfest ticket will admit 
you to the Music Fair. 


The Music Fair 


A lot of the very best talent in 
Boston will be providing almost 
continuous background to the 
three day Music Fair. 

It’s an exposition of the newest 
and best in the art, from audio 
systems and instruments to 
recordings, and publications. 

There'll be a$22,000 audio 
car outfitted with quad sound. 
Demonstrations of the synthe- 
sizer, guitar playing, and dulcimer 
making. 

In short, an awfully pleasant 
way to spend the Thanksgiving 
weekend. Tickets are only $2. 

The hours are Friday, 1 pm 
to 11 pm, Saturday, 11 am to 11 pm, 


and Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. 


WBCN and WBUR will be 
broadcasting concert notes and * 
updates. 


The Boston Globe 
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ONTENTS 


Alone at the Top 
Peter Herbst 


“| was the World’s biggest walking inferiority complex ... and 
success just about finished me off.” Linda Ronstadt tells how 
she’s pulling herself and her music together. 


The Montgomery Band’s Back 13 
James Isaacs 


Their second album, High Roller, came up “snake eyes,” but 
~ Boston’s quintessential bar band is bouncing back. 


He’d Rather Freeze in Canada 1 4 
Ken Emerson 


In 1967, singer-songwriter Jesse Winchester evaded the Ameri- 
can draft, but not the chill. He’s become a Canadian citizen, and 
he says if he returned to the States “what | did would lose all 
meaning.” 


Polishing a Tarnished Trumpet 4 S 
Bob Blumenthal 


His “incessant joking, dancing and boppish scat singing” have 
caused many to underrate Dizzy Gillespie’s musicianship and 
contribution to jazz. He is more than just “the greatest trumpet 
player in jazz history.” 


Worms in the Big Apple 4 8 
Peter Birge ’ 


Mary Kay Place (aka Loretta Haggers) was the ra/son d’etre for 
Columbia Records’ promo bash, but the guests hardly noticed. 
They were busy talking to each other. . . with their mouths full. 


The Earnestness of Being Importers 9 
Fred Schruers A 


How three guys from Metuchen parlayed a hunch about the de- 
mand for foreign pop records into an $8-million-a-year busi- 
ness. 


C&W the Hard Way , 
Peter Guralnick 36 


Stoney Edwards, black and illiterate, survived a severe indus- 
trial accident to become one of c&w’s most stirring songwriters 
and performers. “I can’t copy anybody else,” he says. “What | 
write has to be true.” 


A Backward Glance at a Pretty Face 3 
Jean-Charles Costa 8 


Peter Frampton, whose Frampton Comes Alive topped the na-. 


tional charts for 15 weeks, is as fine a musician as he is nice to 
look at. But there is one “curious flaw in an otherwise perfect 
rock 'n’ roll specimen.” 


Tom Draper’s R&B Realpolitik | 49 
Joe McEwen 


Warner Bros.’ Vice President of Black Music Marketing has 
helped ignite a corporate explosion that’s revolutionized the 
rules of the black pop music game. 


Manfred’s Men 
Bob Blumenthal 50 


ECM's star guitarists let us in on the secrets of their art. 
Edited by Peter Herbst 
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Too Hot To Stop 
Bar-Kays 
Happy Being Lonely 
Chi-lites 
Catfish 
Four Tops 


Welcome To Our World 
Mass Production 
ristol’s Creme 
Johnny Bristol 

Suite 


Love Unlimited 
Shake Your Booty 
K.C. & the Sunshine. Band 
The Clones of Dr. Funkenstein 
Nice "a Nest 
ce ‘A 
Salsoul Orchestra 
Street Pe 


Four hey 
Donna Summer 


AllLatest Hit45’s (/, 


the South End open 
C h ‘ owt Gay (no 
undays) 9 to 9 p.m. 
€ac Best di isco selection 
in town 247-8020 


Our store across from Dudley 
Station is open 9 to 5:30 every 


day 
Soul is the word here 
445-311 











Our Central Sq., 
Cambridge store, open 10 
to 6 every day except 10- 

9 Thurs. & Fri. Lots of 
oldeis here 354-9158 


Also Visit 
CHEAPO 


RECORDS 
(our cut-out LP 
division over 10,000 
LP's in stock at 3 for 
354-3515 







































































savines SALE!!! 


sens GS) YAMAHA 


INTERNATIONA OR 


i Price 
4 Sale 


List 
| (Nylon) G55-A 89.50 
(Steel) FG-75 109.50 
(Steel) FG-160 166.00 
(Steel) FG-300N 365.00 
(Steel) FG-360 376.00 
(12-String) FG-260 251.00 









business” 


Sale Price 
44.75 
54.75 
83.00 

182.00 
188.00 
125.00 


Guitar Repairs on Premises 


MR. MUSIC INC. 


128 Harvard Ave., Alliston, MA. 


10-7 P.M. Daily Fri. ’til 9P.M.e 783-1609 
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LINDA 


RONSTADT 


The loneliness of the long-distance crooner 


by Peter Herbst 

Linda Ronstadt has, in the past: several 
years, made it big. She had enjoyed mod- 
erate success and much critical admira- 
tion as a country-tinged rocker ever since 
her bombastic rendition of “Different 
Drum.”’ But not until the whopping suc- 
cess of Heart Like A Wheel and its var- 
ious hit singles could Ronstadt truly be 
called a star. 

The change in stature was not acciden- 
tal. As a result of growing personal and 
musical maturity, Ronstadt had begun to 
make music that was as emotive as it was 
technically exquisite. That was at least 
what I sensed, and after hearing her most 
recent and by far most personal album, 
Hasten Down The Wind (Asylum), I was 
eager to discover whether she saw her 
transformation as I did. 

Linda Ronstadt lives in a smallish, 
Cape-type house on the beach in Malibu, 
California. With light-colored, hardwood 
floors and comfortable, unpretentious fur- 
nishings, the house looks as if it belongs in 
Cambridge. Except, of course, for the 
view, which is of the spacious Pacific 
monumentally rolling in. That vista, and 
the hypnotizing “whoosh” that accom- 
panied it, were our backdrop as Ronstadt 
and I talked in early October. 


BP: It must be hard to retain your hu- 
manity when you’ve reached stardom. 

Linda Ronstadt: It’s really hard, some- 
thing that I fight all the time. I was the 
world’s biggest walking inferiority com- 
plex for the first 10 years I was in this 
business, and success just about finished 
me off. That was almost the final blow, I 
couldn’t take it. 

BP: When did success happen for you 
— from your own viewpoint? 

LR: With Heart Like A Wheel. I al- 


ways felt successful, because I was al- 
ways improving, my records sold weft 
could always do concerts and I was al- 
ways working. I felt that my work had in- 
tegrity; I never felt that it lacked hon- 
esty, but I did feel it often lacked quality. 
My taste developed a lot faster than my 
ability to perform. Lots of times I’ve felt 
guilty about making it, like I wasn’t good 
enough and there were other people who 
were better. And I finally got over that. 

I watched my other girlfriends struggle 
with that too as they made it. God, it cer- 
tainly didn’t make me happier or my life 
any easier. If anything, I have more mis- 
eries to sing about than I ever did — more 
alienation. 

A few years ago I was driving with John 
David Souther — we were living together 
then — to Santa Monica to see a W.C. 
Fields festival. There was this one thea- 
ter in Santa Monica that always ran W.C. 
Fields movies, month in and month out. 
We could always count on it. We were 
lonely and depressed and really needed a 
W.C. Fields movie that night. We got 
there and it had been turned into a “Pus- 
sycat”’ Theater, and Deep Throat was 
playing. I said, “Oh no, what’s the world 
coming to?’’ We talked to the owner, who 
was crushed that this was the schlock that 
everybody wanted to see. And it occurred 
to me that because alienation was such a 
big problem in our society that people 
couldn’t get close — had such a problem 
with intimacy — that pornography was 
the alternative to turn you on. Because 
everybody needs sex, you can’t do with- 
out sex, so pornography becomes this 
monosexuality. And I remember John 
David and I were driving around, holding 
on to each other’s hands, saying that no 
matter what happens, alienation is the 
plague of the future; that. the whole 


Clockwork Orange thing was what we 
were going to have to face in the "70s and 
the ’80s. And that no matter what hap- 
pened, we weren’t going to let it get us. Of 
course it did. Everyone’s so lonely, like 
that line in the Joni Mitchell song about 
the singles bar. 

It’s very difficult, and I find that as I 
get older my sex drive increases more and 
more. I was sitting with one of my girl- 
friends the other day, and we were think- 
ing about this. Now I’ve always had this 
virginal concept of sex, that you could 
only go to bed with someone you were 
madly in love with and was in love with 
you. I hung on to this tenaciously — my 
Catholic upbringing. But it was so silly, 
because I’ve only fallen in love once in my 
life, and of course you don’t fall in love 
every week. So what I woud do is pretend I 
was in love, and that made my life very 
difficult, because any time a lie is going 
down, you get in trouble. So my girl- 
friend and I decided that the best reason 
to go to bed with somebody was pure love, 
which includes friendship. And that after 
that was pure lust. The third reason 
would be curiosity. So I decided that all 
those reasons are valid and just have grea- 
ter degrees of quality. And the best thing 
in the whole world is to fall in love with 
somebody you trust and that you can 
share with, and who will permit you — 
and you'll permit them — to grow. Boy, 
I’m telling you, I would love to have that; 
I think that would be wonderful. But I’m 
not desperate for it. 

In the meantime I’m getting along just 
fine by myself, and I’m growing enor- 
mously personally. And I’ve found this 
very tight network of friends. I’ve finally 
developed friendships that are close and 
meaningful and have gone on for a period 
of time. And I can’t do without that. 

BP: Has that increased since you've 
been living without a man? 

LR: Yes. I haven’t been living with 
anyone. And I’m delighted with it. I have 
lots more girlfriends, which is great, and 
we really help each other out. I read this 
article, “On Being a Woman Alone.” It 
was in the Village Voice, by a girl named 
Karen Durbin. It was a brilliant article; I 
carried it around in my purse, I loved it so 
much. She made the comment that all 
these men who are out in the world are 
making all these singular achievements as 
single beings, and everybody thinks how 
independent they are. But usually, if you 
look behind the sceries, there’s this com- 
fortable backdrop of wife and family to 

Continued on page 45 
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BEE GEES 


The Gibb Brothers. Barry, Maurice and Robin. Collectively known as the 
Bee Gees, they’ve been making hit songs and bestselling albums with un- 
wavering regularity for a decade. “ You Should Be Dancing,” “Fanny (Be , 
Tender With My Love),’’ ‘live Talkin’, ” ‘“Nights on Broadway,” 
and “ You Should Be Dancing” are but a few of the unforgettable Bee 
Gee classics .. . and that’s just within the past year! 

All told, the hit-making Bee Gees machine has cooked up well over a 
baker’s dozen of Top 15 singles. These include: ‘New York Mining Dis- 
aster 1941,” “To Love Somebody,” “Holiday,” “Massachusetts,” 
“Words,” “I Started A Joke,” ‘First Of May,” “Lonely Days,” ‘“‘How 
= Sons Mend A Broken Heart,” “Run To Me,” “Mr. Natural,” and . 
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“Children Of The World”’ 


} } You Should Be Dancing 
»ve So Right. You Stepped into My Lite 


Stevie Wonder 


MARVIN GES 


Diana Ross o Marvin Gaye 
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ERIC CLAPTON 


First with Cream, Blind Faith, Delaney & Bon- 
nie and a host of others and now alone, Eric Clap- 
ton has been an innovator in rock guitar styles. 

Now on “No Reason To Cry” Clapton is join- 
ed by Bob Dylan, Billy Preston, Jesse Ed Davis, 
Ronnie Wood, and lots of other friends to create 
another Clapton Masterpiece. 


Eddie Kendricks Temptations 





Nutbush City Limits; Travelin’ 
Man; Beautiful Loser; Jody Girl; 
i've Been Working; Turn The 
Page; U.M.C.; Bo Diddley; 
Ramblin’ Gamblin’ Man; Heavy 
Music; Katmandu; Lookin’ Back; 
Get Out Of Denver; Let It Rock. 





BOB SEGER 











The Beatles 


Steve Miller 


‘THE BEST OF 
THE BAND 





Best of The Band 


The music 


Side One 

MORNING IS THE LONG WAY HOME - 
JUNE BUG - WHEN SHRIMPS LEARN TO 
WHISTLE - ROOM 8 - CRIPPLE CREEK - 
PAMELA BROWN - STANDING ON THE 
OUTSIDE 

Side Two 

GRIM TO THE BRIM - POWER FAILUR 
YOU TELL ME WHY + WHY ASK WHY 
OPEN COUNTRY JOY (Constant Traveier) - 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT - THE SCAR- 
LATT! RIP-OFF 











Little River Band 





All 
Series 698 


WAGNER: RIENZi (complete opera) 


René Kolio (Rienzi). Janis Martin (Adriano) 
Siv Wennberg (irene). Theo Adam (Paolo 
Orsini), Nikolaus Hillebrand (Steffano 
Colonna), Siegiried Voge! (Raimondo) 
Peter Schreier (Baroncelli); Leipzig Radio 
Chorus, Dresden State Opera Chorus & 
Staatskapetie Dresden. Heinrich Hollreiser 
cond 


Approximate timir 


WAGNER: THE VALKYRIE 

(complete opera, sung in English) 

Rita Hunter (Briinnhilde), Norman Bailey 
(Wotan), Margaret Curphey (Sieglinde), Pre 
Alberto Remedios (Siegmund), Clifford Sarabé 
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ROSSINI: IL TURCO IN ITALIA 
(complete opera) 


Maria Callas (soprano), Nicolai Gedda 
(Don Narciso), Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Selim), 
Jotenda Gardino (Zaida), Franco Calabrese 
(Don Geronio), Mariano Stabile (The Poet); 
jo eae & Chorus of Teatro alla Scala, 

jan, Gianandrea Gavazzeni cond. 


Approximate timing 


PARKENING 


PARKENING AND THE GUITAR 
Christopher Parkening (guitar) 

Ac proxim ate timings 

ide and A po itlgeg 
a 


Grant (Hunding), Ann Howard (Fricka); 
The English National Opera Company. 


Reginald Goodall cond 


Approximate timings 
at 


Act | 
Act 
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— SWAN LAKE (complete 


my Reems f Orchestra, 
Anare Previn cond. 
with ida Haendel (violin solos) 


Approximate timing 2 hours 36:20 
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CAERTL EES RY ARPA SRE wl 
Nevilic viirr ier 


Kader ot Se Mt 


" ) ) DOUBLE CONCERTOS 
c 0 NC “entl A OUE CORI") & ee 
TO AGRIPPINA’ AND “ARIANN. 


Academy of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Neville Marriner cond 


All 
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The Rau Saewms 


VIVALDI: THE FOUR SEASONS 


Itzhak Periman (violin & conductor) 
London Phitharmonic Orchestra 


Approximate timings 

Concerto No. 1 in E, “Spring’ 
Concerto No. 2 in G minor, “Summer 
Concerto No. 3 in F, “Autumn 
Concerto No. 4 in F minor, “Winter 


DVORAK: SYMPHONY NO. 9 IN E MINOR 
OP. 95 (“FROM THE NEW WORLD”) 


New Philharmonia Orchestra 
Riccardo Muti cond 
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DRRYL JOHN 
HALL OATES 














“John Denver : Hot ‘Tuna 





‘Hall & Oates 





Savannah Rhythm Band 


All $3.77 | nemreconds All $3.77 


per disc per disc 








AZTEC TWO-STEP 


TWO'S COMPANY 








Carol Wrunfar /hAiduight Love Arfpair y, a ot pRAIRIE ? a : 


























"Carol Douglas Vicki Sue Robinson Pure Prairie League Aztec Two-Step 


$3.99 THE SEAL OF APPROVAL $3.99 


per disc per disc 
Except where noted . RED SEAL except where noted 














RED SEAL 
MAX STEINER’S CLASSIC FILM SCORE 
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Which Inctudes Music Never Before Recorded 


Levine & Mahler Julian Bream Gone With The Wind Monteverdi Madrigals 
2-Records | 2 ae 


ee Bi i A ncn sa GUARNERI QUARTET 
wg HE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA HC ra Ww I|7, mo-art 
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mano a : HAYDN 
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5 RECORD SET : 
RED SEAL eile b 3 RECORDSET = RED SEAL 


Claude Bolling Arturo Toscanini Horowitz Guarneri Quartet 
Alexander Lagoya 5 Records 3 Records 
$11.95 $7.98 
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\ FALL HITS 
BLUE OYSTER CULT F- O ERRTNWINDE FIRE 


AGENTS OFF FORTUNE Spirit 
This Aint The Summer Of Love Getaway/Ssturday Mie/Qn Your Face 


(Don't Fear) The Reaper 
E.T.1. (Extra Terrestial intelligence) 
Sintul 
BOZ SCAGGS 
SILK DEGREES 


Love/Debbie Denise 
It's Ousifemnet Con Can! 1 Say/ Georgia 
Jump Street/Lowdown / Lido Shuffle 
sesseseamaesmanes nes 











PC 34164 ‘Agents of Fortune” will 
delight old fans and attract new ones 
with their melodic musical departure 
from their previous hard-rock blitz. 








PC 34241 From.one of today’s 
hottest groups, Earth, Wind & Fire, 
f comes a sizzling new album “Spirit.” 
It includes their current hit “Get- 
away" and eight other powerful new 
ae songs. 


BOSTON 


including: 
More Than A Feeling/Peace Of Mind 
Foreplay/Long Time/Rock & Roll Band 
Smokin /Hitch A Ride o- 

















PHOEBE SNOW 
IT LOOKS LIKE Phoede SNOW 
including: 
Stand Up On The Rock 
Autobiography (Shine, Shine, Shine) 
Teach abe Mercy On wamnerres Chance 


Burton Cummings 
tm Scored/otand Tan [Niki Hokey 
You Ain't Seen Nothin’ Yet/Is It Really Right 

















PC 33920 Boz Scaggs’ unique posi- PC 34387 Phoebe has reached her PE 34188 The world’s first bionic 


PR 34261 Former lead singer for 


the Guess Who, Burton Cummings 
has always had one of the best 
voices in rock music. Listening .to 
him is like saying hello to an old 
friend. 


tion in the history of contemporary 
music makes each new album an 
event. ‘Silk Degrees” is Boz's best 
album to date. 














NEIL DIAMOND 


highest peak with her new album, 
“It Looks Like Snow.”’ Her style and 
performance make this one of the 
most talked about albums of the 
year. 








The O' Jays 


MESSAGE IN THE MUSIC 


band is Boston, fed by super guitar 
master Tom Scholz. Their blistering 
rock ‘n’ roll sound is harder and hot- 
ter than anything you've ever heard. 








Sutherland Brothers 














including: 
if You Know What | Mean/Lady-Oh 
Don't Think...Feel/Stargazer 
Home Is A Wounded Heart 








TOWER OF POWER 
Ain't Nothin’ 'Stoppin’ Us Now 
You Ought To Be Having Fun 


By Your Side/it's So Nice 
Doin’ Alright/Can't Stand To See The Slaughter 








including: 
Darlin’ Darlin’ Baby (Sweet, Tender, Love) 
Desire Me/Make A Joytul Noise 
| Swear, | Love No One But You, 


SLIPSTREAM 


including: 
Wild Love/Dark Powers/Love On The Side 
Midnight Rendezvous, a 





uiver 
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Dance The Night Away ‘Nordic Winds | 
Double Your Pleasure Shadow Play Velvet Lady 


, 


WEBSTER LEWIS AND THE 
POST-POP SPACE-ROCK, 
BE-BOP GOSPEL TABERNACLE 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
ON THE TOWN 








MOTT THE HOOPLE 
GREATEST HITS 


including: 
All The WayFromMemphis 
All The Young Dudes/Roll Away The Stone 


The Golden Age Of Rock'N Roll/Born Late 58 








Roch & Rot thuste ty Phe World 
Good Morning Little Schoolgiri/Choo Choo Mama 
I'd Love To Change The World 
Baby Won't You Let Me Rock 'N Roll You 








‘Purple Sage 
including 
Hello Mary Lou (Goodbye Heart) 
Louisiana Lady /Panama Red, You Ange! You 
{Don't Need No Doctor 


=p wip: Hs, 





TED NUGENT 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
including: 


Dog Eat Dog/Hammerdown 
Writing On The Wall/Street Rats /Turn It Up 











Flowing F Free 


Cheroneate Fiddle 





Michael Mur; rphey 
orever 


High Country Caravan (aka Song For Stephen Stilts) 
Our Lady Of Sante Fe Yellow House 
See How All The Horses negery Dancing 




















Mary Kay Place 
TONITE! AT THE CAPRI LOUNGE 
LORETTA HAGGERS 


including: 
onuty Bov/Vitamin L/AN1Can Do 
The Ground/Coke And Chips 








FLO AND EDDIE 
Moving T Targets 


tuding: 
Mama Open UpiHotlKeep itWarm 
Elenore'Best Possible Me 





on 


Stephane 


Grappelli 


All 
$3.77 GEORGE DUKE 








GEORGE RUSSELL SLATE 
Al BEETMBVEN BALL 
GUEST MATISI - DON CHERRY 




















* Bill Evans George Russell Sextet Hannibal 
i w/Don Cherry 











RECORDED LIVE AT THE STEPHANE GRAPPELLI 
QUEEN ELIZABETH HALL LONDON Stephane Grappelli 
Stephane Grappelli PYE 12115 
PYE 12123 


SAVE 25% 


Normally 7.49 Normally 2 for 4.98 Normally 2 for 5.98 - 


SALE 5.62 SALE2for SALE 2 for 
3.74 


TH 


PRICE SALE 

















i a SAVE 25% 


the Scotch” Bra nd 207 High - , e 25% whe 
Svinaviow Se e 7-inch n rs a-bag “Sc oer” “ 
open reel tape "Ste ire rd / ace nute Low No 


packaging y Dynarange* 8-track c santana. 








Av nilable a o he & 
last. 





pri ron 
"$e ote 2h Bra aby y FB 
Dynarange™ cassette pack- 


Dutton age week oni 
ori ai price. You seve 25%. ) This 2 for | 
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GATO CHIE HAVENS 


7 : BARBIERI | us BEGINNING 
7 Caliente 























Joan Baez Chuck Mangione — . Gato Barbieri Richie Havens 


Only $3.77 


DILLY PRESTON _[RADIASTHEM 








Nowa [Ib 


Billy Preston x. Nadia’s Theme 
$3.27 























MMER 
yet OF LOVE PARLIAMENT 








Donna Summer | we Parliament _ 


DONNA SUMMER 
A Love Trilogy 
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TOON loos Capitol 2 











LEO KOTTKE 1971-1976] : ~e@). BOB SEGER 
“DID YOU HEAR ME?” @ Live Bullet 











Series #798 i Series #898 











GRO Spirit of America 
STEVE MILLER BAND 43 apeeullaa: THE BEACH BOYS 
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Series #1298 - Series #1298 ‘Series #1298 


C Series #798 Coop Price $6.49 
Capitol, Series #898 Coop Price $7.30 
Series #998 Coop Price $8.11 
Series #1298 Coop Price $10.55 


Available on 8 Track and Cassettes at the Tape 
a _ Department of The Coop — 
Harvard Square Store 
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Sassen ~ = — za 
It — 5142 Love From The Sun 5643 Saturday Night Special 


NVA 
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~ - b DARK OF LIGHT 
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Pleasures of The Royal Court For The King’s Supper ag ee pry eeOns sere baker cles 


FOR ALL YOUR TAPE NEEDS... 


The c-co3.79 || Theanswerteall °%:,0837° 


Uitimate Casselte... “oq (your Cassette needs 2.99 
C-90 4.49 we Sale Price 
Sale Price , x : ba a 
Sale Price 


1.49 
be Professional 
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MONTGOMERY BAND: 
THIRD AND LONG 


And the quarterback’s calling the plays 


by James Isaacs 

The gospel according to Schlitz Beer’s 
advertising people is that “you only go 
around once in life” and, Buddhist and 
Hindu suds quaffers notwithstanding, 
this maxim generally holds true when ap- 
plied to the ruthlessly trend-conscious 
metier of rock ’n’ roll. A perusal of the 
bargain bins in any major record empori- 
um yields the vinyl remains of dozens 
upon dozens of erstwhile hopefuls: ambi- 
tious, attractive and (in some cases) tal- 
ented young men and women who signed 
what seemed to be lucrative contracts, 
had lavish dinners thrown in their honor, 
rode in limousines and received all-out 
publicity campaigns, only to be cast 
adrift by their respective labels when the 
fruits of their labors blossomed-no greater 
than the proverbial “No. 184 with an 
anchor” in the trade publications’ sur- 
veys. 

On a clear, chilled evening in the au- 
tumn of 1974, Boston’s rock media turned 
out in force to honor the James Mont- 
gomery Band, whose second Ip, High 
Roller, had just been released on Capri- 
corn. In keeping with the theme stated by 
the album’s title, New England’s Warner 
Brothers branch had rented space in a 

* building on a Chinatown side street and 
set up a bargain-basement vision of Las 
Vegas. There were crap tables, roulette 
wheels and fevered blackjack games, and 
whoever had amassed the greatest play 
money fortune at the close of the festivi- 
ties would take home a case of Jose 
Cuervo Gold tequila. 

Time and the effects of too much drink 
have beclouded many of the details of 
that flushed night (as chicanery would 
have it, I won the case of Cuervo by sur- 
reptitiously pooling my gains with those 
of two chums) — but, to invoke the 
Schlitz credo again, it is safe to observe 
that everyone in attendance was indeed 
“grabbing for all the gusto” they could. 
Especially the roisterous members of the 
James Montgomery Band and anyone di- 
rectly connected with it. 

The Montgomery Band was signed by 
Capricorn in 1973 to a multi-album pact 
that, according to the Globe’s Nathan 
Cobb, “guaranteed a six-figure commit- 
ment on the part of the company for the 
first album alone, plus financial aid to the 
band on a cross-country tour.” (The deal 
was negotiated by Nat Weiss, one of the 
shrewdest music business lawyers, who 
now manages Andy Pratt and Stanley 
Clarke and heads his own label, 
Nemperor Records.) As a result, the band 
progressed from the Boston-Cambridge 
bar-and-mixer circuit to opening in 
arenas around America for the Allman 
Brothers. True, their initial lp, First Time 
Out, had been a thin-sounding, uncon- 
vincing effort that hardly captured the 
group’s in-person rock ’n’ blues panache. 
But the second disc would attract the ears 
of radio programers — as well as the 
young record buyers who shop at the huge 
chain outlets throughout the Republic. 

High Roller was, after all, cut under the 
watchful eye of Tom Dowd, who had pro- 
duced and arranged for Otis Redding and 
Aretha Franklin. It was a more melodic 
set than its predecessor (and superior, 
sound-wise), containing two potential hit 
singles: “I Can’t Stop (No, No, No)” and 
“Brickyard Blues,” an infectious R&B- 
flavored tune by the estimable New 
Orleans songwriter-producer, Allen Tous- 
saint. 

Sadly, the upbeat mood at the press 
party gaming tables was to be short-lived. 
The AM chart-topping Three Dog Night 


beat the Montgomery Band to the punch 
with their glossier cover of “Brickyard 
Blues,” while the grittier Montgomery 
reading languished on the lower rungs of 
the Hot 100. The album, not surprisingly, 
sold well enough in the group’s New Eng- 
land stronghold but made hardly a dent 
elsewhere (James Montgomery estimates 
the sales figures of both Ts to be approxi- 
mately 50,000 each). 

A few months after the tour that was 
coordinated with the release of High 
Roller, the Montgomery Band’s lead gui- 
tarist, Peter Malick, packed it in and 
moved to Los Angeles. It was during this 
period, harpist/vocalist/peerless emcee 
Montgomery recalls, that he got the word 
(from a source he declines to specify) that 
the band ‘“‘wasn’t ready to record when, in 
fact, we were. We had started looking for 
a new guitar player and then, somewhere 
in there, we had our mutual separation 
from Capricorn.” 

‘With High Roller coming up snake eyes 


_ 


oi James Montgomery and his heavy harp 


and the lead guitar position unfilled, it 
appeared that the James Montgomery 
Band would, in all likelihood, be “grab- 
bing for the gusto” in the New England 
bars that had nurtured it. Such an as- 
sumption, however, would prove to be an 
underestimation of the aggregation’s re- 
silience. 
. * _ * 
James Montgomery, new 27, came to 


Boston from his native Detroit to major in — 


English at Boston University. As a teen- 
ager in the Motor City suburb of Grosse 
Pointe, he developed a passion for urban 
blues. By the time he left for college he 
had sat in with Muddy Waters and John 
Lee Hooker, among others, in the black 
clubs of downtown Detroit. 

Montgomery was also a member of 
Michigan’s Gold Brothers Blues Band, 
which included guitarist Larry Carsman 
and bassist Billy Mather. Finding Boston- 
Cambridge to be a hotbed of blues en- 
thusiasts (the late 1960s, you may recall, 
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was the heyday of the “blues revival,” 
when Paul Butterfield, Canned Heat and 
the Siegel-Schwall Band were introduc- 
ing college kids to Muddy Waters, 
Howlin’ Wolf et al.), as well as a far more 
congenial locale than his hometown, 
Montgomery summoned Carsman and 
Mather. Having alteady enlisted the ser- 
vices of drummer Chuck Purro, who had 
just left the Colwell-Winfield Blues Band, 
Montgomery had the nucleus of his first 
Boston-based group. Soon guitarist Tom 
Principato was added and the James 
Montgomery Blues Band was rendering 
mournful 12-bar numbers and driving 
shuffles in raucous barrooms. 

In December, 1971, guitarist-vocalist 
Peter Bell, who had established his own 
following as a solo on the local circuit, 
joined the band. Two months later key- 
boardist David Case, a friend of Mont- 
gomery’s from the Detroit days, replaced 
Tom Principato (now playing leads with 
the Powerhouse Band hereabouts). Mid- 
way through 1972, lead guitarist Peter 
Malick, who had recorded with the Bos- 
ton acid-rock-era band Listening at age 
17, supplanted Carsman (currently front- 
ing a jazz-blues quartet), thus cementing 
the six-man lineup. 

Once the J. Geils Band was signed to 
Atlantic, the Montgomerys became the 
undisputed Boston area rock ’n’ blooze 
kingpins. Audiences in bars, roadhouses, 
‘psychedelic ballrooms” and college gyms 
responded perfervidly to the showman- 
ship of the leader, whose flowing tresses 
and penchant for exotic jewelry sug- 
gested a gypsy from San Francisco who 
happened to fancy ‘Little Walter” 
Jacobs’s harp technique. The band sus- 
tained a loose, loud boogie groove that 
was ideal to carouse by. 

In fact, the James Montgomery Band 
(the “Blues” having been excised) was in 
the process of refining its act, a point 
which was not missed by Jon Landau in 
the pages of the old, Cambridge-based 
Phoenix. Landau noted that “unlike such 

Continued on page 34 
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FIRST-RATE 
ROMANCE,LOW-RENT 


RENDEZVOUS 


Jesse Winchester 
would rather freeze 
in Canada 


by Ken Emerson 

As Jesse Winchester, his manager and I 
began to order lunch at a downtown Mon- 
treal restaurant, the waitress suddenly 
blurted, “Which one’s the singer?” 
Though Jesse Winchester has recently re- 
leased his fourth album, Let the Rough 
Side Drag, he could easily pass for a hag- 
gard assistant professor. And with his wife 
and two children he lives like one, on the 


ground floor of a two-family house in a 


middle-middle-class Montreal neighbor- 
hood. Nothing in his apartment, cer- 
tainly not the handful of records by his 
modest stereo, betrays the fact that Win- 
chester’s 1974 album, Learn to Love It, 
ranks among the very finest records of the 
"70s and is one of the “highest achieve- 
ments,” to adapt Joni Mitchell’s phrase, 
within the singer/songwriter genre. 

Like his home, Winchester’s features 
are austere, but their severity is softened 
by his gentle courtly accent, far more 
Southern than his records suggest. He 
speaks with an almost stately humility, 
with a decorum which remains true to his 
upbringing, however much he violated the 
tradition in which he was raised by re- 
sisting the draft and fleeing to Canada. 


“My family is a Memphis family — my 
grandparents and everyone is from there 
— so we always considered ourselves 
Memphians even if we lived in Miss- 
issippi for a while. My dad got out of the 
Army very — well, he fought in the Sec- 
ond World War and he was very dis- 
tressed, I guess, by what he saw. He 
wanted to become a farmer and not have 
anything to do with the legal profession — 
which is what all the men in our family 
have been involved in since I can remem- 
ber. So he bought a farm on the GI Bill — 
back to the land sort of thing — and we 
lived on a succession of farms in Miss- 
issippi — three, actually — until Dad had 
a heart attack and couldn’t do the heavy 
labor anymore. So he more or less had to 
go to night school and become a lawyer af- 
ter all. So at the age of 12, I believe it was, 
we moved to Germantown, Tennessee, 
which is about seven miles east of Mem- 
phis — God knows, it’s probably right in 
the middle of Memphis by now.” 

It was in Memphis, after several years 
of piano instruction, that Winchester took 
up the guitar. “I took a few lessons on it, 
but I wanted the guitar to be something 
that was fun, with nobody looking over 
my shoulder. So I maintained my blissful 
ignorance on that instrument and taught 
myself how to play it. 

“A friend of mine was a drummer and 
he joined a little rock ’n’ roll band, so I 
joined them. I think the first tune we ever 
played was ‘Money’ by Barrett Strong. 
And we played ‘What’d I Say’ and ‘Twist 
and Shout’ at the CYO and stuff like 
that. ... the Methodist Youth League.” 

Given. the folkish flavor of his albums, 
the notion of Winchester as a fledgling 
R&B performer seems incongruous. But 
even when he went north to Williams Col- 
lege at the height of the hootenanny era, 
he didn’t cotton to folk music. “I hadn’t 
heard it or heard of it until I got North 
and somebody had a Peter, Paul and 
Mary album. I thought it was pretty, ac- 
tually, that album. There was a picture of 
them and they looked like beatniks to me. 
I'd never seen a beatnik, I don’t believe. 
was sort of intrigued by it and yet, be- 
cause it was unfamiliar, sort of fright- 
ened and intimidated by it. I was still lis- 
tening to Chuck Berry and Muddy 
Waters. In fact, I used to boast I didn’t 
have a record by a white man.” 

Winchester, then, was a purist? 

“ ‘Racist’ might be another way of put- 
ting it. Anyway, I was violently anti-folk 
music, and it’s ironic that now I should be 
called a folk musician. I suppose you be- 
come your enemy. I have never, ever been 
influenced by folk music. I despise it, I 
can’t stand it. I’ve never hitched a ride on 
a freight train in my life, and I don’t in- 
tend to. I’ve never been in a coal mine. I 
belong to a union, but I was forced into it. 
All the things I associate with folk music I 
have no time for.” In fact, during a year 
abroad at the University of Munich (Ger- 
man was his college major), Winchester 
performed James Brown tunes with an 
otherwise all-German band. 

After graduation, Winchester returned 
to Memphis and took a day job with a cot- 
ton company. Nights he played piano in a 
bar. He was going nowhere when his draft 
notice arrived. Ten years later, it’s still 
difficult for him to talk about his flight, 
which, characteristically; he refuses to 
glorify. In January, 1967, he set out for 
Canada. 

“For me to turn around and look at my- 
self and be analytical about my motives is 
real difficult. I could paint myself as a 


coward or I could paint myself as a hero 
pretty easily, and anybody else could do 
the same thing. Tagging cotton bales and 
playing just a nothing musical job, I was 
ready for anything. Anything could have 
come along and set me off, possibly or 
probably. It’s impossible to say, when 
you’re dealing with a young man whose 
gears haven’t quite caught in the social 
mesh as yet. He’s a pretty volatile sub- 
stance. 

“So it wasn’t any big Nathan Hale 
number or anything. On the surface it was 
an impulsive decision. I didn’t have any 
difficulty deciding. I didn’t want to, hurt 
my grandfather — that was the biggest 
stumbling block; the knowledge that he 
would be disappointed in me. But I fig- 
ured it was going to be an adventure, and 
I looked forward to it. My mother hated to 
see me go, but she backed me up. My 
grandfather was hurt, as I’d figured he 
would be. The rest of my family — it 
varies between extremes, how they feel 
about it. My first cousin was shot down 
over Vietnam — he was a jet fighter pilot. 
His family, I don’t believe, would be real 
happy about me today. In fact, I’m sure 
they’re not. On the other hand, I have 
other aunts and uncles who pray for me 
and still love me.” 

Winchester arrived in Montreal with 
$300 to his name and quickly befriended 
some McGill students, who put him up. “I 
tried to find a straight job first, because I 
wanted to legitimize myself in Canada 
and show I didn’t intend to be a burden to 
anyone. But I couldn’t find one. People 
knew from my accent I was an American, 
and they asked me why I was here and I 
told them. That frightened off the com- 
pany people. So I sort of had to get a job in 
music.” 

The job turned out to be a French 
Canadian band. “We played some nice 
stuff. We had a good singer who sang 
chansons, dramatic, French, Aznavour 
and Jacques Brel-type stuff. And I did 
some dance stuff: James Brown numbers 
and Bo Diddley. It was strange, but the 
people liked it. We got them partying. 

“But after a couple of years playing 
with the bar bands, I got sick of it. I was 
never around people I could be friendly 
with. I was always around barflies and 
people liked it. We got them partying. 

Back in Montreal, he contemplated 
working as a single in restaurants. “I had 
a whole repertoire of lounge tunes, along 
with Gershwin and that kind of stuff. But 
this girlfriend of mine encouraged me to 
get a job at a listening club called the New 
Penelope. They used to get in Paul But- 
terfield, Frank Zappa, acts like that. So I 
got a job as an opening act. Because I was 
playing at a place like that, I had to come 
up with original material. It was sort of 
expected of me, so that encouraged me to 
write some more.” 

Writing was relatively new .to Win- 
chester. “I used to do it for fun in college, 
just make up funny, lewd songs, sit 
around the piano and get drunk. I started 
writing seriously, well, not really seri- 
ously, with that French rock ’n’ roll band. 
We used to play some tiny little towns 
just on the edge of the tree line. There was 

Continued on page 32 
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And the argument ends. 


There are almost no limits to what 
you can spend for a turntable. Nor to the 
refinements that can be built in. 

The argument has been whether you 
can find a turntable at a sensible price, that 
really performs—giving away nothing 
important. Now with the belt-driven 990B, 
the argument is over. The 990B gives noth- 
ing away in any vital area, yet is priced to 
make it eminently accessible. 

We believe the 990B is the best value 
Garrard has ever offered in its quarter cen- 
tury of designing and manufacturing high 
fidelity turntables. 

The 990B is a single-play/multiple- 
play turntable and is fully automatic in 
both modes. That is, its arm indexes, re- 
turns to its rest and shuts off automatically. 
All of which is more dependable than a 
hand... . that can be shaky or careless. And 
the mechanism that does all of this is dis- 
engaged during play. You get the gentlest 
handling of records plus convenience. 
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But more. In the multiple-play mode, 
your records rest on a two point support. 
You don’t have to balance them on a single 
center support. And pray. 

And still more. A precision anti- 
skating device eliminates distortion and 
record wear caused when the stylus is 
forced against the inner wall of the groove 
by rotation of a record. Even cueing is vis- 


_cous damped in both directions. 


All well and good. But what about 
performance? 

A glimpse at some specifications tells 
the story. Rumble: —64dB. Wow: 0.06%. 
Flutter: 0.04%. These are possible because 
your records are cushioned on a full size, 5 
lb., die-cast, dynamically balanced platter 
—belt driven by a motor that combines an 
induction rotor for starting power and 
a synchronous section for constant.speed. 
You can even solve the problem of off- 
pitch recordings with the variable speed 
control monitored by a strobe disc. 

One final word. The S-shaped, light- 
weight, aluminum tonearm boasts low mass 
and low friction. But here’s the thing. The 
990B’s tonearm can track as lightly as 2 
gram. Protection and performance indeed. 

There are other turntables in the price 
range of the 990B that offer some of these 
features and specifications. The 990B has 
them all and at a price that’s sensible— 
under $170! 

Which clinches the argument. 


For a copy of the Garrard Guide, 
write: Garrard, Div. of Plessey Consumer 
Products, Dept. A, 100 Commercial St., 
Plainview, New York 11803. 
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TOO MUCH CHOPS, 
TOO MUCH POPS 


Polishing Dizzy Gillespie’s tarnished trumpet 


by Bob Blumenthal 

George Benson and his easy-listening 
minions may dominate the record charts, 
but for me 1976 is the year that America 
rediscovered the jazz style known as be- 
bop. Masterpieces from the modern jazz 
revolution of the 1940s have been appear- 
ing since the reissue boom began four 
years ago, but in the past 12 months, the 
avalanche of essential sides has been truly 
staggering. Both longstanding beboppers 
and an entirely new generation of listen- 
ers have gloried in the heat of Charlie Par- 
ker’s alto sax (Parker’s Savoy recordings 
even made the Billboard jazz charts — an 
unprecedented feat for a reissue); the 
hyperkinetic pianistics of Bud Powell; the 
compositional and keyboard iconoclasm 
of Thelonious Monk; the eclectic solu- 
tions of a host of tenor saxophonists, led 
by the R& B-tinged Dexter Gordon and in- 
cluding the mellower Wardell Gray and 
the Lester Youngish “Brothers” (Stan 
Getz, Al Cohn, Allen Eager, Brew Moore, 
Zoot Sims); and the small-band sparkle of 
Tadd Dameron’s writing enhanced by 
trumpeter Fats Navarro’s eloquence. 

John Birks Gillespie is a name synon- 
omous with bebop, for the great unin- 
itiated masses as well as for the cognos- 
centi, yet the reappearance of some early 
Dizzy recordings this spring failed to gen- 
erate the enthusiasm which greeted Bird, 
Bud, Dexter, Monk and Fats. The Sonny 
Rollins/Sonny Stitt Sessions (Verve) re- 
ceived more notice for the playing of the 
two tenors, while the lone review I’ve seen 
to date of Dee Gee Days (Savoy), by Jon 
Goldman in Cadence, dismisses the al- 
bum as “mostly forgettable music.’’ 
Granted that an excellent reissue of early 
Gillespie appeared three years ago (In the 
Beginning, Prestige), Dee Gee Days 
comes from a revealing down period in the 
trumpeter’s career, and Dizzy is still ac- 
tively making music of substance while 
most of the other bebop pioneers are ei- 
ther dead, inactive, or residing abroad; 
the fact remains that, as has been the case 
so often in his career, Gillespie’s talents 
have failed to receive their due. To say 
that Gillespie has been taken for granted 
doesn’t put the case strongly enough; 
given the importance of his contribution 
and the brilliance of his playing, he has 
been patronized more than any jazz musi- 
cian since Louis Armstrong. 

Gillespie seems fated to come out on 
the short end of historical pairings, both 
as a bebop innovator and a trumpet solo- 
ist. Jazz legend acknowledges Diz and 
Bird as the fountainheads of bebop, but 
Charlie Parker, being both a more con- 
summate soloist and a more complex per- 
sonality, clearly looms larger in the hearts 
and minds of musicians, critics and fans. 
Similarly, when one thinks of modern 
trumpet one thinks of Diz and Miles; and 
while no one questions Gillespie’s tech- 
nical superiority, Davis’s more intense ex- 
pressiveness, particularly on the gripping 
ballad recordings (many people appar- 
ently think Dizzy stopped playing bal- 
lads in 1946), has solidified his reputa- 
tion as a greater soloist. It is usually Gil- 
lespie’s lot to be acclaimed merely as the 
greatest trumpet player in jazz history, 
which simply means that he can play the 
fastest arpeggios and the highest notes 
with the fewest mistakes. 

Games like determining who is the 
“better” player are usually pointless, par- 
ticularly in the creative stratosphere in- 
habited by Parker, Davis and Gillespie; 
yet I think the relative lack of awe in 
which Dizzy is held is revealing. As Mar- 
tin Williams says in his notes to Dizzy 


Gillespie: The Development of an Amer- 
ican Artist, 1940-1946 (The Smithsonian 
Collection), “John Birks ‘Dizzy’ Gilles- 
pie is a great figure in American music, in 
world music, and perhaps the greatest liv- 
ing musical innovator we have.” Why, 
then, isn’t he taken more seriously? 

The easy and obvious answer is that 
Gillespie was, is and undoubtedly always 
will be too much the entertainer, and that 
the incessant joking, dancing and bop- 
pish scat singing have detracted from his 
playing. The Smithsonian’s meticulously 
produced two-record set, which plays 
down his personality and emphasizes Gil- 
lespie the jazz musician, should aid great- 
ly in redressing the critical imbalance, for 
a close listening reveals the development 
of an entire jazz style as well as that of the 
style’s heartiest voice. The album also 
sheds light on Gillespie’s less serious side 


and confirms my feeling that in many 
ways, this father of bebop was out of step 
with the bebop generation. 

To begin with, Dizzy’s relationship to 
big band swing, and particularly to his 
own personal idol Roy Eldridge, was 
unique among modernists. All of the im- 
portant bebop players served apprentice- 
ships, however brief, with a big band, and 
a few clearly reflected earlier models in 
their first recorded solos (Charlie Parker, 
for one, had obviously listened to Lester 
Young as well as the more obscure Buster 
Smith). Gillespie’s apprenticeship, how- 
ever, was the longest, and his fascination 
with an earlier style the most intense. 
Bandleader Teddy Hill hired the 20-year- 
old Gillespie in 1937 to succeed Roy El- 
dridge because Dizzy was the closest 
available facsimile, and Gillespie was 
quickly assigned note-for-note reproduc- 
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Gillespie as buffoon (left) and as young 
man with a horn (above). 


tions of Eldridge solos. Room for his own 
improvisations came soon after, but this 
enforced familiarity with Eldridge, plus 
the eight years of big band experience he 
had acquired prior to his combo’debut on 
52nd Street in 1944, left him keenly aware 
of the audience’s insistence upon bravura 
trumpet displays in the context of dance- 
able arrangements. 

The most notorious stop during those 
eight years was with Cab Calloway, and 
this is where the Smithsonian album first 
finds Gillespie. The stories of Calloway 
telling Dizzy to stop playing ‘Chinese 
music”’ and Gillespie’s ultimate termina- 
tion for throwing spitballs at the leader 
during a performance give the impression 
of a stormy and brief relationship, but 
Gillespie actually spent two years (1939- 
41) with Calloway’s band. The chance to 
blow over Cab’s quality rhythm section 
(with Milt Hinton on bass and Cozy Cole 
on drums) and rub elbows with other 
great soloists such as tenor sax star Chu 
Berry undoubtedly spurred Dizzy’s 
growth, but constant exposure to Callo- 
way’s flamboyant style of leadership may 
have been equally telling. The man who 
would later record such numbers as “In 
the Land of Oo-bla-dee,” ‘You Stole My 
Wife, You Horse Thief” and ‘Swing Low, 
Sweet Cadillac” was well prepared after 
backing Calloway on “Abi Gezunt,”’ 
“Boo-Wah Boo-Wah” and “A Chicken 
Ain’t Nothing but a Bird.” 

Eldridge’s influence is audible in the 
Gillespie solos on the Smithsonian’s four 
Calloway tracks and in what Martin Wil- 
liams calls Dizzy’s “choice of notes.’ The 
phrase has often been used to explain Gil- 
lespie’s uniqueness: it is that penchant for 
the unexpected melodic turn — that use 
of passing harmony — that is Gillespie’s 
most daring stylistic trait. The shift from 
freneticism to clarion directness within a 
single solo was also becoming a trade- 
mark, as “Bye Bye Blues” and “‘Boo-Wah 
Boo-Wah”’ demonstrate. A Gillespie ori- 
ginal, “‘Pickin’ the Cabbage,” reveals a 
preference for writing riff melodies which 
would carry over into the bebop period. 

Six tracks recorded prior to the 1942 
American Federation of Musicians re- 
cording ban are included, four of which 
were taped by Jerry Newman at a Har- 
lem jam session. “Star Dust”’ is Gillespie 

Continued on page 30 
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Too often, the price of a stereo system includes a built-in 
inflation factor for a so called “big brand name.” Not so at 
Radio Shack. We have the biggest brand name_of them 
all... Realistic. . . the big brand name you never have to pay 
extra for. We learned long ago that we can sell a lot more 
audio equipment simply by maintaining the highest quality 
possible at the lowest possible price. And by offering really 
big savings we've been able to out-sell every other “big 
brand” on the market. Here’s a perfect example. We've 

packaged our Realistic STA-90 AM-FM stereo receiver with 

; our Realistic Lab®-50 precision belt-drive turntable, a 

; Realistic-by-Shure elliptical diamond stylus cartridge and 
two Realistic Optimus® T-100 oiled walnut veneer floor 
speaker systems, and chopped 27% off the total regular 








price. People who equate “big brand names” with high ee, ie These two cred carde are 
quality and high prices may waste their money and never CHARGE IT credit plans. may also. be 
know it. You owe it to yourself and your pocketbook to hear At Radio Shack pia ata re al 


Realistic. .. the “biggest brand name” of them all. 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 50 STORES IN THE GREATER [Rade 
BOSTON AREA. CHECK THE WHITE PAGES OF YOUR shack 
PHONE BOOK FOR THE LOCATION NEAREST YOU. ‘rasergase Sie 


Look for this sign 
In your Neighborhood 
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WORMS IN 
THE BIG APPLE 


The compleat press party 


by Peter Birge 

Henry Edwards glared at his dish of 
lime sherbet. Hadn’t he requested coco- 
nut ice cream? His dinner companions 
goaded the New York Times pop essay- 
ist, knowing him to be dangerously elo- 
quent whenever assailed by petty injus- 
tices. Surely Edwards could summon the 
bon mot to sting Columbia Records pro- 
perly for inviting them to so sordid an af- 
fair. Imagine the indignity, they whined, 
of venturing uptown to Trader Vic’s at 
The Plaza for a promotional party with 
Loretta Haggers, co-star of Mary Hart- 
man, Mary Hartman, to celebrate the re- 
lease of her first album. Tonight the star- 
let had let her hair down for the press — 
she had dropped the fall she wore on TV 
— and answered to her own name, Mary 
Kay Place. But Edwards, concentrating 
on revenge, was oblivious to her sin- 
cerity. His consternation climaxed while 
the spectacle whirled, hundreds un- 
complainingly lifting pale green, heaping 
spoonfuls to their lips. “If I wanted a 
hand-job,” Henry cried, “I would go to a 
professional.” 

His rock critic coterie chuckled wisely; 
all, that is, except a young man in Boston 
tweeds who was too unhip to catch Ed- 
wards’s nuance. Noticing that chink in 
the unanimity, Edwards cracked, “‘We al- 
ways recognize you Boston boys. You all 
look as if you just stepped out of A Sepa- 
rate Peace.”’ Preppy Billy Budd or no, the 
outsider had been innocently bewildered 
now for several hours. A stranger to pro- 
mo parties, he had been ordered down to 
The City on short notice as the Alternate 
Rock Critic. 

ARC had only watched Mary Hart- 
man, Mary Hartman twice, so he was 
vaguely aware of Loretta Haggers, who 
picked her guitar on the program and 
dreamed of musical stardom. About pro- 
mo parties he had heard only rumors — 
that they were lavish entertainments for 
the star-creating media, as sumptuous as 
the feasts in Satyricon, with forbidden, 
post-prandial delights. Supposedly, they 
convened almost weekly at a different res- 
taurant. There had been many thrown in 
the waning days of summer, from Neil 
Diamond’s at The Terrace on The Park in 
Queens to Herbie Hancock’s at the Hop- 


pers. 

Columbia’s debut for Loretta Haggers 
promised even greater sybaritic splendor, 
according to the grapevine. CBS Publici- 
ty told ARC that while there were various 
sorts of press parties, this one would be 
“an all-out party.’’ The invitation 
boasted that the “bash is sure to bend 
more ears than a hurricane in an Iowa 
cornfield” and commanded that “‘Y’all be 
sure to come down, now.” ARC obeyed 
the summons, noting that the ‘“hoe- 
down” had been endorsed by Loretta’s 
child evangelist, the Reverend Jimmie 
Joe Jeeters. Columbia Records welcomed 
ARC with a free room at the The Hotel 
Navarro, a block away from Trader Vic’s. 


* * * 


The Alternate Rock Critic arrived at 
Trader Vic’s unfashionably early for the 
party; so early, in fact, that neither the 
guests nor their CBS Records hosts had 
yet shown. Only the bespectacled Gen- 
eral Manager, Mr. Chow, was there to 
greet him with a Scotch and some friendly 
gossip at the deserted open bar. They had 
been busy all day, Mr. Chow confided 
while issuing several incomprehensible 
orders to his waiters, who were assemb- 
ling silver chafing dishes. That after- 


noon, Telly Savalas had, been filming a 
Kojak segment upstairs in The Plaza’s 
Edwardian Room. The restaurant had re- 


’ mained on alert status for hours on the 


chance that the bald superstar might des- 
cend for a late lunch. This left Mr. Chow 
little time to prepare for Mary Kay Place. 
Buffets for music promos are a specialty 
of his, Mr. Chow affirmed. Just a few 
weeks ago, Trader Vic’s had catered one 
for London Records’ artist Al Green. But 
tonight looked really fancy. The menu 
Columbia had requested consisted of his 
choicest Almond Duck, Crab Rangoon, 
the tangy Fuji Beef and delicately Spiced 
Chicken Wings, with lime sherbet for des- 
sert. Mr. Chow glanced approvingly at the 
row of servers standing impassively, 
ladies in their hands, behind gleaming 
pots. Who was so important that she de- 
served such culinary treats? 

“This Loretta person,” Mr. Chow whis- 
pered, “she is a close relative of Merle 
Haggard, yes?” 

Assuring Mr. Chow the two singers were 
from completely different bloodlines, the 
Alternate Rock Critic adjourned to the 
paying bar to be less conspicuous. Strains 
of Hawaiian guitar filtered down through 
the bamboo rafters and rushwork roof, 
over the hanging, stuffed blowfish and the 
Galapagos sea turtles mounted. on the 
walls. ARC stared at the assemblage of 
Polynesiana, wondering why Columbia 
had chosen a Mai-Tai haven to celebrate 
the debut of a Country & Western vocal- 
ist. Then he remembered the explanation 
given him by a CBS publicist. “Original- 
ly,” she said, summarizing the search for 
the right location, “we wanted to get a 
bowling alley, because on Mary Hart- 
man, Mary Hartman Loretta performs in 
one. But all the alleys in The City are too 
tacky, not so nice as the modern lanes you 
find out in the suburbs. We wanted a 
tacky place, sure, but nothing that bad. 
So we decided on Trader Vic’s. It has the 
best food and won’t seem outrageously 
tacky to the people we invite.” 

While hewing carefully to their elabor- 
ate tackiness aesthetics, CBS still insis- 
ted on providing the party with a bowling 
theme, entitled it after the album: “To- 
night! At The Capri Lounge — Loretta 
Haggers.” But for those expecting a re- 
creation of Loretta’s mythical nightspot, 
Trader Vic’s could only have evoked the 
atmosphere of a Tahitian Ten-Pin em- 
porium. Columbia added to the confus- 
ion by alternating the honored guest’s bil- 
ling. In which incarnation was the lady to 
be feted? As Loretta Haggers, TV char- 
acter who sings, or as Mary Kay Place, ac- 
tual person with a fat recording contract? 
Sales would favor the former’s high 
hypeability, though even her label hadn’t 
yet decided. “Is it the real Mary Kay 
Place?” asked a CBS press release. ‘Not 
entirely.” 

Publicity Assistant Soozin Kazick ar- 
rived to erect the table where she would 
sit throughout the evening to compare 
people’s credentials against her invita- 
tion list, flanked by two Pinkertons to dis- 
courage crashers. Soozin, too, was am- 
biguous about whose party she was su- 
pervising. “She’s a lot better known as 
Loretta Haggers, and since we want the 
critics to take her seriously, we’re main- 
taining that Mary Hartman, Mary Hart- 
man ambience. So it’s crucial that writ- 
ers get a few minutes alone with her so 
they can talk to her as Mary Kay, not as 
Loretta.” Stunned by that non sequitur, 
ARC suspected that Norman Lear had se- 
cretly produced this mystifying sub-plot 


i 


and was clandestinely taping the evening 


for an installment of his show, Promo- 
tional Party, Promotional Party. 

If he were lurking about, Lear would la- 
ter have editing difficulties because of the 
huge and flamboyant cast. A. steady 
stream of critics, lionizers, rock agents, 
rack-jobbers, wives of rack-jobbers, ce- 
lebrities, CBS executives, trades corres- 
pondents, freeloaders and assorted social 
oddments filed by Soozin. A business- 
suited covey of heavies in shades an- 
nounced themselves as producers of Cap- 
tain Kangaroo, on which Loretta/Mary 
would appear the following morning. TV 
star Lance Loud, who went gay before 40 
million viewers on An American Family, 
represented Interview magazine, though 
chief Warholing chores that night were 
handled by New York Channel J Cable’s 
Anton Perich (Perich Presents). While 
clearing Earl Wilson’s runner, Soozin ex- 
plicated Perich’s bag as maestro of im- 
promptu video Q&A. ‘““‘There’s Freud and 
Jung, OK? He’s to Jung like Warhol is to 


Freud.” The sole show-biz luminary was 
Boz Scaggs (“Asking too many is just 
jerking yourself,” Soozin said). 
Harkening to Mary Hartman’s hip ap- 
peal, New York progressive journalists 
poured in for the gala. On hand from the 
fanzines were Michael Gros for Blast, 
Danny Fields for Sixteen and Lance Loud 
again for Circus (he was doubling up, 
though he spent the evening maniacally 
combing his hair at a secluded table). Vij- 
lage Voice tattler Arthur Bell, of “Bell 
Tells,” hobbled to the reception on a 
smart cane and warned Soozin that he 
shouldn’t be expected to remain at the 
party for more than an hour. How quick- 
ly could an interview be arranged with 
Mary Kay, he sighed? Soozin cringed. 
Bell’s fragility belied, she said, a testy im- 
patience. “Arthur can be very brittle,” 
she whispered, while Bell commented on 
his surroundings. “I can’t think of any- 
thing more ridiculous than a Polynesiar 
restaurant for a hillbilly. The Kon-tiki or 
whatever would have been great about the 








Press party mavens: (top left) Mary Kay Place, Soozin Kazick and Graham Jarvis; (top 
right) John Rockwell; (botton left) the impassive waiters; (bottom right) Bob Weiner and 
Henry Edwards -- 


time Lana Turner shot Johnny Stom- 
panato — but now? This is so ... el 
cheapo, really!” Then Bell critiqued the 
guest selection. Why weren’t record com- 
panies pickier about whom they solic- 
ited? It was all a pretext for industry 
people to make contact with their oppo- 
site numbers — where Mary Kay Place’s 
agent met Boz Scaggs’s agent, where you 
had to serve your own food and get tramp- 
led on. And as for the nobodies present, 
well, there were people on the list who had 
been stringers back in 1958 and who were 
now probably working in coal mines. “It 
might as well be a bar mitzvah party for 
the producer’s wife,”’ Bell sulked, shamb- 
ling on to the bar inside. “I’d just as soon 
see the money for this sent to aid the hun- 
gry in Biafra.” 

Elbowing his way past a Rock Singer 
staffer, Soho News gossip ear Bob Weiner 
bounced by in a promo T-shirt emblaz- 
oned, “Indiscreet.” “I have no time for 
Country & Western,” he complained, al- 
though his friends maintain that he at- 





ee 


tends about 150 similar parties a year, re- 
gardless of genre. Bob requires -gingerly 
handling, for he waxes particularly nasty 
whenever party organization falls short of 
his specifications. Writing for The New 
York Post a few years ago, he observed on 
a Stevie Wonder promo event, “If Stevie 
could see, he would have seen not the 
press but freaks ...” New York Times 
columnist John Rockwell, who followed 
him, was less worrisome to CBS. Pos- 
sessed of a German Lit. Ph.D., Rockwell 
strolled through Trader Vic’s smiling non- 
committally at the ceiling, looking as if he 
were attending a faculty tea. More deca- 
dently entrenched critics disliked his in- 
trusion into their non-academic scene. 
“There he goes, the Episcopalian Sammy 
Glick,” snapped a writer. 

The approximately 425 guests swarmed 
unexcitedly over CBS’s budgeted $15,000 
of sweetmeats and whiskey. They were 
denied Trader Vic’s exotic cocktails, 
Columbia fearing that their consumption 
could triple costs. Deprived of Harvey 


winequeuue] UelIy 


Walbangers, the press had already begun 
to rate the party a failure before Mary 
Kay’s entrance. Sixteen’s Danny Fields 
soaked his chicken wings in the paper 
towels he had brought along as a precau- 
tion, groaning that “the food is so greasy 
and disgusting. I’m shocked at Columbia 
for doing this again here. It’s so pukey. 
God, I'll have to drain the spare ribs, 
too!” So far, Henry Edwards had only 
pronounced that all promotional parties 
were “masturbation rituals.” 

Soozin Kazick was searching for Ar- 
thur Bell, who had already ranked ‘“To- 
night! At The Capri Lounge’”’ as a “d”’ on 
his scale of “a” to “f.” Kazick had ar- 
ranged an exclusive, private interview for 
Bell with Mary Kay in her suite at The 
Sherry Netherlands Hotel around the cor- 
ner. Unable to locate Bell, she and ARC 
walked over alone to fetch the star. “I’m 
really glad Arthur didn’t come along,” 
Soozin said to a confused ARC. Who were 
these partiés for, if not for the press? 
“They are for stroking the artist,” she re- 
plied. : 

Mary Kay Place looked slightly creased 
from an excess of corporate fondling. She 
had flown in from San Francisco on the 
Red Eye Special late the night before, and 
had been enclosed in a CBS limousine 
since, exiting only to appear on Good 
Morning America and for interviews at 
countless radio stations. The next morn- 
ing she would be leaving for Philadel- 
phia, where she would tape a Mike Doug- 
las Show. Accompanying her was Graham 
Jarvis (Charlie, Loretta’s doting hus- 
band on Mary Hartman), whose presence 
fostered the illusion that the fictional TV 
couple followed a parallel existence in 
reality. Jarvis concerned himself with the 
jump+seat protocol on tomorrow’s drive, 
while Mary Kay dressed, delivering terse, 
undrawled instructions to Soozin regard- 
ing itinerary. “She’s a business person,” 
Soozin later told ARC. 

Although roughly 1/32 of a mile sep- 
arated the Sherry Netherlands from Tra- 
der Vic’s, the necessity of riding over in 
the limo was unquestioned; stars don’t 
saunter over to their own promotional 
parties. Out in front a dozen autograph 
hounds crowded around, perhaps aware of 
what hour to assume their vigil because 
they worked as CBS pages. A few per- 
functory signatures and two agonizing U- 


turns later, Mary Kay and her retinue ar- - 


rived at the celebration. Studio Monitor 
speakers, camouflaged behind warrior 
shields, thundered cuts from her album, 
while freelance photographers crowded 
around. Soozin squired Mary Kay around 
for tete-a-tetes with newspeople, tearing 
her away occasionally to pose for snap- 
shots with CBS executives. 

Their Happy Hour disturbed by the 
crush, critics at candle-lit tables honed 
their cynicism in the gloom. Henry Ed- 
wards sat with Bob Weiner, scoffing sher- 
bet while strobes flashed like fireflies 
around them. Edwards felt disoriented, 
he said. “I’ve been to so many parties it 
wouldn’t make any difference. I mean, I 
could be in a cesspool for all I know. I dun- 
no, I guess I came because anything deal- 
ing with Mary Hartman is hot, and also 
expensive. So what’s happening is that 
everyone is dreary — food’s awful, too. 
This is like going to Campbell’s funeral 
parlor with a bad caterer. Embalmed in 
its own importance.”” Why not circulate, 
asked ARC? Edwards was afraid to stand 
up. “Too many inconsequential people 
have been touching me. They jostled me 
when I walked around.” 
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Weiner was distracted while Edwards 
rhapsodized the evening’s horrors. Wasn’t 
that Chinese waiter familiar — the one 
who was giving him a hard look?-At the 
last party Weiner had attended here Vic’s 
had served cocktails and he had swiped a 
Navy Grog mug and bolted out of the 
grotto, pursued by an Asian vigilante 
down Central Park South, Could he be 
this same gentleman? No, Bob decided 
finally, disappointed. He enjoyed vigor- 
ous encounters at these affairs, but to- 
night looked like a dud. “I didn’t get hit or 
anything,” Weiner wailed as he remin- 
isced about livelier times. 


Once, he said, he called the publicist at 
a Procol Harum party a “Jewish cunt,” 
whereupon Warner Brothers banned him 
from its invitation list for three years. 
“They wouldn’t try that again,” Bob 
boasted. ‘“They’re afraid of me. They fig- 
ure if they don’t invite me back I’ll do 
something worse — and I will, too.” At a 
party for Peter Allen at Reno Sweeney’s 
last year, Weiner offered the singer a 
joint. A&M Records bounced him for six 
months after that, until Captain & Te- 
nille, hearing of his exclusion, demanded 
that the company reinstate him for their 
bash. “Then I purposely didn’t show up 
anyway,” crowed Weiner, savoring the re- 
turned slight. Presently, he was in every- 
body’s good graces — except at The Pal- 
ladium. Reviewing a recent concert there 
in Soho News, he accused the manage- 
ment of negligence, sticky floors and 


operating a “health hazard.” 


So what did promo parties accomplish, 
ARC wondered? Were they merely for- 
ums .for sarcasm and Kung Fu fighting 
with the hired help? Weiner shrugged and 
said that, well, press affairs kept poor 
critics fed and well-stocked with compli- 
mentary records to sell back at retail 
prices to distributors. Sometimes he at- 
tended as many as four a day — a couple 
of lunch engagements perhaps, followed 
by an opening at The Bottom Line and an 
after-concert gathering. His major gripe 
was that suddenly, without warning, a 
week could go by with no happenings. 
“It’s either feast or famine in this busi- 
ness,” he said. Did he use any criteria to 
measure the success of an evening? Wein- 
er drew a blank, so Edwards fielded the 
question. ‘How do you know when you’ve 
been to a really good party? You’re only 
sure when you are at home afterwards do- 
ing business with one, or more, of the five 
currently fashionable sexes.’’ ARC didn’t 
ask him to enumerate them, realizing the 
conversation had gone beyond his depth. 


Though Henry looked especially love- 
lorn that evening, he and his jaded fellow 
connoisseurs of press fiestas agreed they 
had attended worse. Five years ago, they 
recalled, there had been a Paramount 
blow-out for a group who lived on a com- 
mune in Western Massachusetts. Appar- 
ently the hippies were convinced that a 
Second Coming was at hand and that 
they could conquer the world in the in- 
terim by playing rock ’n’ roll. Hanging out 
with these megalomaniacal monks had 
been so horrendous that nobody could re- 
member their band’s name. Then there 
had been that Neponset Drive-In disas- 
ter, when Bad Company were hosted by 
their Swan Song label at a passion pit. 
The theme of the affair centered on ’50s 
heavy camp, featuring a Snuff-ish film 
with detailed scenes of sexual brutality 
and dismemberment. Even the band had 
been so shocked that they refused to join 

Continued on page 53 
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THE EARNESTNESS 
OF BEING IMPORTERS 


by Fred Schruers 

Looking across the wide desk at Marty 
Scott, I try to imagine him at work three 
years ago; duckwalking across a maca- 
dam lot in Union, New Jersey, tongue 
clamped between his teeth, gruntingly la- 
boring to cart a box of records to a 
cramped trailer. . 

Yes, you can still see it. Even as he sits 
in a $40 shirt with his high-back chair 
jammed against $2000 (wholesale) worth of 
audio hardware, setting up a $200 dinner 
for the managers of the London and L.A. 
branches of his $8-million-a-year busi- 
ness. 

That business is the sale of import rec- 
ords to retailers, big and little, across the 
United States. Scott’s timely vision, skill- 
fully parlayed, has converted North 
America’s pinpoint import cults into a 
merchandiser’s dream that Scott com- 
fortably monopolizes. 

But just this moment, as he leans back, 
Scott is doing his number on the reserva- 
tions chief of the extravagantly priced, 
chronically-overbooked Windows On The 
World restaurant, lodged 107 floors up in 
the World Trade Center. ‘‘Look, I’m gon- 
na help you out. We had six places re- 
served for a Saturday night. I need to split 
that into two on Saturday and four on 
Tuesday. That gives you four seats more 
than you thought you had for your busi- 
est night, right? Hmmm? Look, save us 
both trouble. Then I don’t have to bother 
the Port Authority exec who set it up in 
* the first place. Right?” He offers to call 
back and check later, dumps the phone 
back in the cradle with a barely audible 
snort of amusement, and swivels quickly 
to the left to see whose shadow has flitted 
past the thin slats of the designer vene- 
tian blinds behind him. 

This 26-year-old is an estimable man- 
ager, an unsettlingly good assessor and 
manipulator, a prime example of the per- 
sonality type for which the word “work- 
aholic” was coined. In high school he 
wanted to be a rock star, but he’s found 
something a little more secure. From the 
fingerboards of calculators and studio 
consoles, he makes rock stars. 

“I remember when I was in high school, 
staying up to listen to this Philly station, 
WFIL, at two, three in the morning, 
*cause they were playing Sgt. Pepper. I 
don’t know how the hell I found out about 
it. That was April of ’67, and they re- 


JEM Records’ 





gold-dust trio 
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(From left) Ed Grossi, Martin Scott and Jeff Tennenbaum 


leased the record over here in June. Do 
you realize, if we had a record like that 
now, how many we would sell in two 
months — I mean, astronomical!” The 
last word sputters out freighted with 
hindsightful exasperation. “There was no 
JEM Records then,” he says with a final 
note of resignation, scratching a curly but 
trim thicket of sandy hair. “‘We started in 
71. Well, we didn’t really start to import 
big till ’72.” 

Marty leaves off the irksome con- 
sideration of that missed opportunity to 
reflect on the moment of epiphany — the 
inspiration to import. Hitting London 
during a six-week European vacation in 
1971, he went scouting for a copy of the 
Who’s Direct Hits. And it occurred to him 
that he was not the only American want- 
ing that album and many others gen- 
erally unavailable back home. 

The albums wouldn’t have to be 
shipped, distributed and sold in two 
months as Sgt. Pepper would have re- 
quired. There was plenty of salable Brit- 
ish product that would be withheld from 
the States almost indefinitely. 

The first two people to be apprised of 
this revelation were Ed Grossi and Jeff 
Tennenbaum. They were not an unrecep- 
tive audience, since they were already 
equal partners with Scott in a domestic 
company which they had named by com- 
bining the trio’s first initials — JEM Rec- 
ords. It was thriving, providing what Jeff 
now calls “spending money” — the kind 
you spend on a six-week Grand Tour such 
as they were now sharing. 

That company, compared to JEM to- 
day, was indeed embryonic — and in 
transition. All three had just graduated 
from college. Grossi, an economics stu- 
dent at Wesleyan, and Tennenbaum, 
studying computer science at Cornell, had 
run the same kind of operation on their 
campuses that business major Scott was 
running at Franklin & Marshall — whole- 
sale record shops. 

“There really wasn’t any shop in most 
college towns that was progressive enough 
to latch onto the newer rock product,” 
Scott says. “After awhile, all we had to do 
was pick up the money. Other students 
were selling the records for us.” 

Then came that post-college summer 
tour of Europe and Marty’s inspiration. 
Before leaving England, they put down 
money on a $900 batch of 250 import al- 


bums. “It took us two months to get them 
in stock,” Marty remembers. “A few 
weeks ago JEM got in 10 and a half tons of 
records overnight — that’s about 45,000 
albums.” 

The order of 250 records arrived at a 
concern called Program One Stop — a 
large warehouse in Union, New Jersey. 
Marty. © grew up just blocks from his 
two pa 
worked there one summer during college. 

They rented an eight by 32-foot trailer 
in the warehouse’s parking lot and set to 
work. “We’d get up at 5 o'clock in the 
morning to phone orders to England,” Jeff 
Tennenbaum recalls. ““Then when we got 
to work, we’d spend the day running 
across the lot to pick orders out of the 


-warehouse and pack them in the trailer. 


Sometimes it was so crowded with re- 
cords there was no room to move.” 

“There were horrendous complica- 
tions,” he adds, “It’s not like buying in 
the States. The whole system over there is 
antiquated. They have a real respect for 
material ’cause things are scarce. In the 
States it’s boom, ship a big order — you 
get a zillion defects, ship ’em back. The 
British labels don’t make many defective 
ones. They don’t want to hear about it. 
With a lot of companies, to return a disc 
you have to write the nature of the defect 
on the cover. 

“It was intense,” Tennenbaum con- 
tinues. “‘We were living together in a ren- 
ted house. After spending the whole day 
running records, filling orders, selling on 
the phone, we’d get home and talk about 
the company all night. What you have, 
what made it work, is three very deter- 
mined people. We’re together, we talk 
business. It’s inevitable. If we lived to- 
gether now, we’d burn ourselves out. I 
didn’t mind then. We were building some- 
thing from nothing.” 

Jeff is slim, bespectacled, and friendly 
in a quiet way. He often takes brief re- 
flective pauses between sentences. Now, 
as when the three started, he handles fi- 
nances and shipping, while Ed runs sales 
and troubleshoots and Marty picks and 
procures new product. 

“We knew we could run our own com- 
pany together. We had the skills. Ed was 
getting his law degree. I had studied en- 
gineering along with computers, but I 
didn’t want to be a cog someplace. The 
record business is fascinating. There’s a 


lot of intricacies; it’s not like wholesaling 
widgets or something. We need to have a 
combination of business and A&R abil- 
ities. Most labels, the A&R people don’t 
know from distributors. The distributor is 
a 60-year-old guy who doésn’t know 
what’s in the boxes.” 

The company’s first major account was 
Discount Records (a division of CBS) and 


ers in nearby Metuchen, had"fiieir first bestseller was Pictures At An 


Exhibition by Emerson, Lake and Pal- 
mer. Pictures hadn’t been scheduled for 
domestic release, but import demand 
forced the record out. By February 1972, 
JEM had moved inside the warehouse to a 
20-by-20 office and had added Rick Law- 
ler as general manager — which in those 
days might mean borrowing a truck to 
ride out to the airport and get a shipment 
out of customs. Their adroit pressure on 
tastemakers and retailers broke a first al- 
bum from a British group called Flash, 
and a single called “Hold Your Head Up” 
from Argent’s All Together Now. 

“Executives from American record 
companies were calling us up before sign- 
ing an act or issuing an overseas album, 
asking what the import reactions and 
sales were,” Scott affirms. “We were ac- 
tually test-marketing records for the 
American market.” 

By June of 1972, Ed Grossi had grad- 
uated from law school and JEM, now with 
a total staff of five, moved into a 1000- 
square foot warehouse. By the fall of that 
year, they had helped to break Genesis for 
Charisma Records. 

Marty Scott’s tastes run to jazz-rock 
and what he doesn’t shrink from describ- 
ing as “space music.”’ Along with Ritch 
Bloom, his promotion arm, Scott used an 
encyclopedic knowledge of avant-garde 
and exotic groups to build credibility with 
the media and with the store accounts 
that the industry inelegantly calls rack- 
jobbers. They placed print and radio ads 
and balmed the egos, or gnawed at the 
consciences, of the more progressive FM 
radio disc jockeys who might play sounds 
that Yes, Pink Floyd, Genesis, Gentle Gi- 
ant and the Strawbs were opening a mar- 
ket for. JEM created a demand for the 
sort of albums that a British label might 
press 3000 copies of, shipping half the 
copies to JEM and leaving the presses hot 
while they waited to see how the record 
made the transatlantic swim. “Imports 

Continued on page 26 
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Spirit. 
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1 Got Your Number /Sail On White Moon 
You Make It So Hard (To Say No) 
Let ItHappen/Pain Of Love 
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including: 
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including: 
Play That Funky Music /99'%/Nowhere To Run 
What in The Funk Do You See/Hoid On 
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including: 
Enjoy Yourself /Think Happy/Dreamer 
On Dancing/Show You The Way To Go 
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Love Ain't Somethin’ (That You Get For Free) 
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INTIMATE 
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The Streets Will Love You To Death 
Dream Dream/tt's Got To Be Mellow 
Strokin /Let Me Make it Good To You 
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Darlin’ Darlin’ Baby (Sweet, Tender, Love) 
Desire Me/Make A Joytul Noise 
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Naked & Warm 
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City Of The Angets/Close To Me/My imagination 
Where You Are/If | Didn't Mean You Well 
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TED NUGENT 
FREE-FOR-ALL 
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Dog Eat Dog/Hammerdown 
Writing On The Wall/Street Rats/Turn it Up 
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PRIVATE EYES 
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The More You Do It 
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You Set My Spirits Free/Close To You 
The More You Do ft (The More ! Like it Done To Me) 
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Since | Fell For You/Groovin’/My Lonely Room 
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Romeo & Juliet 
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_. Tryin’ To Get The Feeling Again 





What Are We Gonna Do?/Fortane 
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Flowing Free Forever 
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Home Tonight/Back In The Saddle 
Rats In The Cellar/Last Child 
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More Than A Feeling/Peace Of Mind 
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Continued from page 24 

had always been available as a specialty 
item, but what we did was market them 
as product that every retailer could sell,” 
Scott says. 

One import that had sold steadily 
through 72 was Moving Waves by Focus. 
Through visits overseas, an assiduous 
reading of the Continental rock press and 
a network of contacts, Scott had become 
convinced that the European excitement 
over Focus could be transmitted to the 
US. “I was backstage at Carnegie Hall 
one night and I saw Seymour Stein, head 
of Sire Records. I had seen him before at 
Pat Cox’s rock class at the New School, 
but we’d never spoken. I walked up be- 
hind him and whispered “Thijs Van 
Leer.”’ Van Leer is the keyboard man and 
creative pivot of Focus. “‘No one in Amer- 
ica knew who he was except Seymour and 
myself and he immediately wanted to 
know who I was,” Scott says. Stein knew 
Marty’s name, and in fact had been want- 
ing to meet him. His Sire, a custom label 
distributed by ABC, has groups from 
Renaissance to the Ramones in their fold. 
Stein thought JEM’s promotional and 
A&R capabilities would make them use- 
ful partners; soon JEM’s owners became 
50/50 partners in Sire. 

In May of ’73, the reconstituted Sire 
formed Passport Records (the label name, 
incidentally, was not drawn from the 
Kraut-rock group JEM later helped break 
in the US). If JEM was making breaks for 
foreign groups, Scott thought, why not 
make some for a custom label he owned a 
piece of? In September of ’73, they re- 
leased Tucky Buzzard’s All Right In the 
Night, a debut album that made the 
charts. The breakthrough, however, came 
with Nektar. An English band then liv- 
ing in Germany (but now nestled in the 
New Jersey countryside not far from their 
proud corporate governess), Nektar made 
it to the US Top 20 with their Remember 
The Future. 

Among Passport’s other properties, 
Scott is perhaps proudest of local synthe- 
sizer wizard Larry Fast, to whom he gives 
a verbal backpatting a fight manager 
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would be proud of. “I get more pleasure 
out of breaking a-band that’s.come up 
with something new than I do out of sel- 
ling 25,000 copies. Our import of John 
Denver live in London is a marketing tool 
— it helps get the rest of the catalogue 
into the stores.” (Other JEM bestsellers 
have included Elton John’s early Empty 
Sky album and compilations of the Beat- 
les, Rolling Stones, and Nazareth.) 

“JEM isn’t bound to promote every- 
thing we bring over. We can give a lot of 
attention to, or forget about, any record 
we choose. But on Passport we have to 
give good attention to every record be- 
cause we don’t put out that many.” 

“Passport is expensive,” says financial 
watchman Tennenbaum. “It supports it- 
self, though. With a progressive label, 
your concern is building your repertoire of 
groups. A band could really hit, and then 
you’ve got it made — but there’s no guar- 
antee. You can do it if you have money set 
aside.” JEM’s gross sales, he says, will 
approach $8 million this year. The com- 
pany employs about 25 people in their 
South Plainfield, New Jersey office, with 
another 10 people split between the Lon- 
don and Los Angeles offices. The satellite 
operations in those cities manage their 
own sales and distribution. 

In addition to Passport, JEM recently 
formed a label called Import Records. The 
logo for the label is a wooden crate in a 
wash of surf, but what are really coming 
from overseas are the masters. The ac- 
tual stamping of the records will be 
domestic, and they will be placed in the 
heavily pawed import bins that already 
exist largely to sell JEM product. “It’s the 
only record company that will have its 
own place in the store,” says Scott. The 
first batch of releases includes one album 
from a Polish superstar named Nieman, 
another from the Italian quintet named 
Acqua Fragile and three from the stable of 
English progressive names: Patrick 
Moraz, Ron Geesin with Roger Waters, 
and Keith West with Steve Howe. 

Scott says the label may print lami- 
nated album jackets to help capture the 
import aura, and will try to match Euro- 
pean quality in the manufacture of the 
records. ‘“They use a better grade of poly- 
vinyl chloride over there,” he says, ““And 
they let the record set longer after pres- 


sing it, which helps the grooves hold up. 
It’s _a difference of one or two sec- 
onds in the total manufacture of the rec- 
ords.” 

Scott taps a newspaper on his desk. “A 
buck sixty-four. The British pound is get- 
ting ridiculous.” That devaluation has 
not helped JEM, he adds, because the ac- 
companying rise in prices has sent record 
manufacturing costs up by a third. “Rec- 
ord prices are absolutely astronomical 
over there.” 

The young executive is slightly given to 
hyperbole, but he stuck to his word in say- 
ing the names of the players on a record 
he is now producing are “top secret.”’ Top 
secret, and perhaps even astronomical, 
because Tales of the Intergalactic Tour- 
ing Band is the story of a supergroup mak- 
ing stops on celestial bodies in the year 
3077. Scott, who is not only coordinating 
the project but taking a hand in techni- 
cal work on it, was recently in London re- 
cording backing tracks with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

He is still running Passport and check- 
ing out JEM acquisitions. “I have two 
full-time jobs,” he says, his mouth twist- 
ing with a mixture of ruefulness and 
pride. He casts a look at a paper sack on 
his desk. His lunch, a deli sandwich, has 


_ been sweating grease through the bag for 


an hour while he fended off phone calls. 

Meanwhile, JEM marches on, selling 
the 100 reggae albums that languished on 
their roster in ’73 but are now steady busi- 
ness; selling the albums with banned cov- 
er art (the bare redheaded waif on Blind 
Faith, the winsomely undressed maidens 
on Roxy’s Country Life, the spreadeagled 
model with the boxing glove over her 
crotch on Boxer); selling out-of-print 


‘Cream and Bob B. Soxx and the-Blue 


Jeans albums; selling The Beach Boys 
Live In London and The Flying Burrito 
Brothers Live In Amsterdam. 

“In 1976,” Scott told a trade paper, 
“you simply can’t call yourself a leading 
dealer or rack without having some selec< 
tion of our product. We sell from almost 
all the majors, from racks like J. L. Marsh 
to mass merchandisers like Korvette’s. 
We push the import concept, not the ti- 
tles. Some stores could do well with tra- 
ditional English ballads, others with Ger- 
man cosmic space music. [JEM’s cata- 


logue is derived 75 percent from Eng- 
land, 20 nt from Germany, and five 

trol Other coutitries | Our sales- 
people try to pick up on a store’s spe- 
cialty and service it accordingly. Re- 
tailers can often do very well with a lim- 
ited import selection if it’s right for their 
trade. It can be a wedge, something that 
sets a store apart. You can get a new 
Eagles record anywhere.” 

Partner Ed Grossi heads the South 
Plainfield sales staff, an amiable group of 
four who will be able to unkink their el- 
bows when JEM moves from its present 
6000-square foot office in an industrial 


park to a 15,000-square foot warehouse, 


nearby. Grossi’s contacts have ripened 
nicely. He cites Jim Zisson, who was a 
buyer for a small record store at Brown 
University four years ago. Zisson moved 
on to Korvette’s national offices in New 
York, where, as head buyer for the record 
sections of the chain’s 58 stores, he in- 
stalled import racks. Zisson now heads 
-A&M Records in New York. 

Because the partners and their em- 
ployees are young, and because they 
handle product that is less schlocky than 
the general run of domestic releases, the 
entire operation seems to have an open, 
happy sense of mission. When Scott 
scrambles out of his office to hunker down 
with Ed or Jeff, he may stop to talk toa 
ponytailed order picker who has heard an 
import he thinks deserves a place in the 
catalogue. 

It was already dark in South Plainfield 
one recent night when Scott stood satis- 
fiedly in Ritch Bloom’s office as Bloom 
called up WNEW-FM disc jockey Dennis 
Elsas to pitch a new import. Elsas, then 
on the air, had coincidentally already 
cued it up. Scott wandered back in his of- 
fice, drumming his pencil idly. Tennen- 
baum, holding the keys to the Ferrari he 
commutes in, strolled in behind him. 
They wear their rapid rise to wealth eas- 
ily, and their friendship seems to be in- 
tact, even resonant, in the midst of busi- 
ness talk. Standing in the brightly lit wel- 
ter of papers and albums in Marty’s of- 
fice, Jeff grinned. ‘“‘We worked the whole 
thing out over a sand pile in kindergar- 
ten,” he said. A sand pile — not the worst 
place for concocting projects both top se- 
cret and astronomical. oO 
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‘NOT TOO LONG AGO. 
— CrO2 WAS IT. 
TODAY TOK SA iS IT. 


TDK SA, the cassette proven to outsound 
chrome and the tapes that tried surpassing chrome. 

Chrome was a big step forward. It provided 
the best S/N and superior high-end. But it hada 
few disadvantages. 

Now TDK SA (Super Avilyn) has stepped 
past chrome. It offers better high-end with excel- 
lent low and mid range response, and greatly 
reduced abrasiveness. It’s just about distortion-free. 

How? For years the solution eluded chemical 
engineers. Until TDK developed the particle it 
called AVILYN. 

TDK has provided the optimal density of 
the cobalt ion and combined it with pure gamma 
ferric oxidetm a unique process that’s different 
from other cobalt-treated tapes. SA is the world’s 
only non-chrome tape that can take full ad vantage 
of CrO.’s bias/equalization settings. That gives 
you the advantage of the high-end noise reduction 
properties of chrome 
playback equalization. 
TDK Electronics Corp., 
755 Eastgate Blvd., 


SA:COOATDK J Garden City, N.¥. 11530. 


Also available in Canada. 


Wait till you hear 
what you’ve been missing. 
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captures the excitement of Earth, Wind & 


Fire ‘‘Live’’ in concert, plus new never-be- 
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Step out 
: on the town. 


There’s no better stepping than to the 
music of Webster Lewis. 


There are fifty musicians and five singers’ 
worth of stepping. Which means that this 
is the biggest disco record of the year. 


Webster Lewis is that phenomenal key- 
board player who's been behind the 
scenes on some of your favorite 
recordings. 


But no longer. Webster’s stepping out 
on his own. 


Introducing the elegant, new music of 
Webster Lewis. ‘‘On the Town.”’ 


On Epic Records and Tapes. 
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WEBSTER LEWIS AND THE 
POST-POP SPACE-ROCK, 
BE-BOP GOSPEL TABERNACLE 
ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
ON THE TOWN 











WGBH & ‘‘Say Brother”’ pay tribute 
to Webster Lewis and The Post Pop 
Space Rock, Be-Bop Gospel Taber- 
nacle Orchestra & Chorus witha 
night on the town. 


At Jordan Hall, The New England 
Conservatory of Music. 290 Hunting- 
ton Avenue. Showtime November 
12th & 13th—8:30 P.M. 

Tickets $4.00 at box office. 
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522 Commonwealth Ave., Kenmore Square, 
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Continued from page 16 
at his most warm and romantic, with 


_some modern allusions; he touches more 


of bop’s harmonic bases on “Kerouac” 
(the track was titled 10 years later), par- 
ticularly in his more daring second solo. 
Williams reports that “writers generally 
favor the more sedate first solo,”’ possibly 
because Dizzy’s leaps into the upper re- 
gister look back to Armstrong and Eld- 
ridge rather than into the future. 

Williams also acknowledges the 1942 
“Jersey Bounce” solo, with its more com- 
plex rhythms, as an example of Dizzy’s 
moving beyond the swing context into “a 
different musical world.” Gillespie makes 
a revealing admission in this regard: “I 
learned rhythm patterns from Charlie 
Parker.” Gillespie had first encountered 
Bird when the Calloway band visited 
Kansas City in 1939, and the relationship 
intensified when Parker came East’ with 
Jay McShann’s band in 1941. Perhaps 
Parker learned something about “choice 
of notes” as well; Dizzy clearly had the 
harmonic inquisitiveness to. match the 
saxophonist’s daring time conception. It 
took a revolution in rhythm, however, to 
insure the clear break from swing to bop; 
thus Parker’s primacy becomes appar- 
ent, and Dizzy took on the guise of star 
pupil. 

I’ve always thought Gillespie’s and Par- 
ker’s differences could best be gleaned 
from their writing. Diz took a lot of har- 
monic chances in such early tunes as 
“Woody ’n’ You” and “Night in Tunisia” 
(the latter appears twice under its orig- 
inal title, ‘Interlude,’ on the Smithson- 
ian album), and pennéd a huge share of 
other bebop classics (“Salt Peanuts,” 
“Dizzy Atmosphere,”’ ““Be-Bop,” “Groov- 
in’ High’). The melodies on all these 
pieces, however, are developed by repeat- 
ing two- and four-bar riffs as Diz did with 
Calloway on “Pickin’ the Cabbage.”’ Par- 
ker wrote more like he played, letting his 
melodic phrases spin out over conven- 
tional bar-line divisions without repeti- 
tion; ‘“‘Confirmation,” from the last Gil- 
lespie session included on the Smithson- 
ian album, is the perfect example. Diz- 
zy’s more rigid approach to writing mir- 
rors his greater, and: more- tradition- 
bound, concern for stressing the primary 
beats. (By the way, the two Gillespie com- 
positions which abandon the riff format 
— “Shaw ’Nuff” and “Anthropology” — 
are co-authored by Parker.) 

The above is not meant to dismiss Gil- 
lespie’s importance; on the contrary, the 
remainder of the Smithsonian album of- 
fers sufficient proof of his impact. When 
we pick him up again in 1944, at the end 
of the AFM recording ban, Parker’s 
rhythmic lessons have permeated Gilles- 
pie’s trumpet style. On “‘Woody ’n’ You” 
he hits each darting accent and passing 
harmony with ease, while the leader, 
Coleman Hawkins, grasps the changes 
but not the new rhythms. Dizzy arranged 
this track, and his ability to score for large 
ensembles should not be overlooked when 
tracing the spread of thg bebop. Licks 
that subsequently became staples of the 
period would first appear in Gillespie so- 
los (“Disorder at the Border’’) and in his 
charts (the brass on Billy Eckstine’s “I 
Stay in the Mood for You”). Chuck 
Wayne’s guitar solo on the December 1944 
“‘No Smokes Blues,” from a Sarah 
Vaughan date initiated by talent scout 
Gillespie, shows how quickly the bebop 
message of Diz and Bird had spread. 

All of the traits described above — the 
brash technique and lengthy big band 
tenure, the flamboyant showmanship and 
ear for new talent, the skills for writing, 
arranging, and making his presence felt — 
plus a steadiness and reliability (what- 
ever the connotations of his nickname) 
made Gillespie the perfect front man for a 
bebop big band. Before he could get a per- 
manent group off the ground in 1946, how- 
ever, Dizzy worked. in several small 
groups and made many of his finest re- 
cordings. Sides three and four of the 
Smithsonian set tell the story; much of 
the material is culled from an incredibly 
prolific six-week period in 1945. Among 
the highlights are “I Can’t Get Started,” 
a masterpiece of shading, melodic clarity 
and emotional strength, with a a har- 
monically daring coda that later became 
the standard introduction to “ Round 
Midnight”; “Salted [sic] Peanuts” and 
“Be-Bop,” two rare-tracks that catch 
Dizzy at his most stratospheric; “Groov- 
in’ High,” an even rarer performance 
(with Dexter Gordon, not the historic Gil- 
lespie-Parker collaboration) in which Diz- 
zy alternately rushes and retards the 
time; the abstractly beautiful trumpet of 


“Confirmation” and the hell-bent “Dyna- 
mo A (Dizzy Atmosphere)”; and the 
trademark mix of relaxation and wild 
asides on “Co-Pilot.” On two cuts Gilles- 
pie even meets traditionalists Joe Méar- 
sala and Cliff Jackson without a oas- 
ualty. 

Dizzy’s studio work with combos and 
occasional guest appearances in big bands 
enhanced his reputation so that an or- 
chestra of his own became feasible. Gil- 
lespie’s big band earned its title as the 
only true bebop group, took the first steps 
toward fusing jazz with Afro-Cuban 
rhythms, and made several powerful re- 
cordings (many of the best are on Jn the 


- Beginning). But after several triumphs at 


the end of 1947 (for RCA and out of print) 
the band began a tailspin that eventually 
led to its demise in 1950. Refusing to ad- 
mit that the bottom was falling out of the 
big band business, Gillespie sacrificed the 
daring arrangements of 1946-7 for more 
scat vocals and for tempos the public 
could dance to. The musicians in the 
band, many of whom had fallen under the 
extra-musical influence of Charlie Par- 
ker, weren’t exactly interested in en- 
semble discipline; Gillespie would later 
complain to John S. Wilson that his side- 
men possessed “‘a different state of mind” 
from those of swing’s heyday. 

Critical disenchantment and disinter- 
est began here, as Gillespie struggled 
vainly against the inevitable demise of _ 


' the big bands. His switch to a sextet for- 


mat, documented on Dee Gee Days, led to 
more lasting compositional creations 
(“‘Birks’ Works,” ‘““The Champ”) and ear- 
ly exposure of young talents John Col- 
trane, Kenny Burrell and Wynton Kelly. 
The opportunity for Gillespie to reassert 
his eminence wasn’t grasped, however; 
the fire heard on the 1945-6 combo re- 
cordings was supplanted by novelty vo- 
cals, tired balladeers and the shuffle beats 
of the waning Gillespie orchestra. Dizzy 
could be bristling (““The-Champ’’) or ele- 
gant (both takes of “‘Bopsie’s Blues”), but 
much of the time he preferred to coast 
with overworked quotations and oft-re- 
peated licks. E 

The band was dead; why did Dizzy pér- 
sist with the lightweight jive? It’s only a 
theory, but I’d suggest looking back in the 
jazz trumpet lineage beyond Roy Eld- 
ridge for the answer. Before the orchestra 
folded, Gillespie had gained notoriety as 
both a trumpet virtuoso and an idiosyn- 
cratic good-time front man — as the lat- 
ter-day Louis Armstrong. The post-war 
generation of black musicians didn’t 
really require an Armstrong (Parker, Pow- 
ell, Monk, Mingus, Max Roach and John 
Lewis were each in his way antithetical to 
the Armstrong persona), and Gillespie’s 
insistence on being the new Armstrong is 
the final proof that he never fully left the 
pre-bop era. On Dee Gee Days he even in- 
cludes ‘Pops’ Confessin’,” with Joe Car- 
roll’s mock-Armstrong vocal and Gilles- 
pie’s homage-paying trumpet. 

Miles solidified his musical personality 
shortly thereafter, Dizzy became known 
as jazz’s greatest trumpet player, and the 
patronizing has been going on ever since. 
He may win the critics’ polls during 
Miles’s off periods (early ’60s, electric 
70s), but I don’t see the credit afforded 
his great performances of the last 20 
years: his turn toward restraint on the 
1953 Greatest Jazz Concert Ever (Pres- 
tige) and his sensitive interpretation of 
Clare Fischer’s Portrait of Duke Elling- 
ton charts; the fruitful collaboration with 
pianist composer Lalo Schiffrin in a quin- 
tet that also featured the excellent alto 
sax and flute of Leo Wright (Gillespiana, 
Electrifying Evening) and the retrospec- 
tive conducted by the succeeding quintet 
(with James Moody and Kenny Barron) 
on Something Old, Something New 
(Trip); the early "70s encounters with 
Monk, Blakey et al. on Giants of Jazz (At- 
lantic) and Bobby Hackett and Mary 
Lou Williams on Giants. Each of these al- 
bums contains trumpet playing of deep 
feeling and subtle sophistication, but 
more than half of them are out of print. 

Perhaps the days of taking Gillespie for 
granted are coming to an end. Recent 
Pablo albums (Dizzy Gillespie’s Big 4, 
Oscar Peterson and Dizzy Gillespie, Ba- 
hiana) reveal a creative consistency rare 
in players half his age (Dizzy just turned 
59), and the Smithsonian’s effort (un- 
available in record stores — send $9 to 
Smithsonian Institution, Box 1641, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013) should engender re- 
spect for his formative work. Whatever 
the trend in critical attitudes, Dizzy is 
sure to remain the same. Just the other 
morning he was a guest on Dinah Shore’s 
talk show, and after being lauded for his 
role in the bebop revolution and playing 
some beautiful trumpet solos, he insisted 
on closing the show by dancing. «© 
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WINCHESTER 


Continued from page 14 

absolutely nothing to do all day, so that’s 
‘when I started to write — out of bore- 
dom.” 

Partly because he was working as a sin- 
gle, Winchester had to modify his R&B 
approach. “When I played by myself, I 
would lack all the bombast a band had to 
offer, and I would have to make up for it 
with lyrics, melodies and more elements 
that make for listening music rather than 
dancing music. But I never considered 
myself a folk musician —. I considered 
myself more a pop musician, or rock ’n’ 
roll, even when I was playing by myself.” 

This coincided with another, equally 
important shift. “I had imitated Jimi 
Hendrix for a while, playing in a trio, but 
I finally realized that I was not a Negro. It 
took me quite a while to come to that 
realization. Growing up in the South, in 
Memphis, you feel guilty about being 
white. Not only that, but the colored mu- 
sic is so beautiful you just can’t help ad- 

iring and trying to imitate it. And that’s 
what I did. But I finally realized I was 
white and decided I'd have to start re- 
specting myself and relax and sound the 
way I sound.” 

For Winchester, white music meant 
country. “It wasn’t a matter of learning to 
like the music so much as admitting I 
liked it. And the more I did that, the more 
I adopted the values of country music: a 
more moderate volume level, more acous- 
tic instruments, a more conversational 
way of expression than bellowing at some- 
body, for instance.” 

It was at this point that Winchester met 
the Band’s Robbie Robertson through a 


' mutual friend. They hit it off immediate- 


ly, ‘Robbie Robertson and I have similar 
tastes and attitudes. We’re both very con- 
servative people. Robbie opened up the 
whole world of Rolling Stone magazine 
and all that that implies: the whole shoot- 
ing match. I’d never considered myself as 
going in that direction, so Robbie brought 
all that into play — the ambition.” 
Robertson procured him a recording 
contract and, in 1970, produced Win- 
chester’s first album. It’s striking that the 


career of an artist whose every word and 
note seems so deliberate has been the re- 
sult of happenstance, ‘of his inability to 
land a “straight” job, of a girlfriend’s urg- 
ing, of Robertson’s initiative. But Win- 
chester is the first to admit it. “If some- 
one had offered me a job teaching Eng- 
lish or writing for a paper or doing a radio 
show or any number of things, I would 
have done it and done it with pleasure. I 
always would have played music because 
I always had — and never could have 
given it up — but the idea had never en- 
tered my head that I was going to be 
making records or writing songs. And 
there’s a real good chance I’d have never 
become a songwriter if I’d stayed in the 
States. I would have been happy just 
playing rhythm guitar in somebody else’s 
band. That was pretty much as far as my 
ambition went in the States; to work as a 
professional musician and be good at it. _ 

Unquestionably, Winchester is good at 
making albums. But they have been few 
and far between: only four in six years. 
According to Winchester, the long inter- 
vals are because “I haven’t had a lot of 
pressure on me to produce any faster, for 
one thing. And because I’m lazy, for an- 
other — which is tied up with the lack of 
pressure. If the albums had sold a lot, I 
would have had a lot of pressure from the 
record company to put out more. But be- 
cause they didn’t, I was allowed to bloom, 
blossom, at my own speed.” 

Thus the impossibility of Winchester’s 
touring America, and its depressing ef- 
fect on record sales, may be a blessing in 
disguise. But his albums, especially Learn 
to Love It, are filled with yearning for the 
South. Many of his songs are mirror 
images of Robbie Robertson’s; each writes 
of homesickness for the land of the other’s 
exile. Except Robertson can always go 
back to Canada. Does Winchester wish he 
could return to the States? 

“T’d like to be able to visit and be able 
to work there, to boost the record sales 
and so forth, just to see it again. But I 
don’t want to live there.” In fact, Win- 
chester has become a Canadian citizen. 

“Canada was my friend when I needed 
a friend. It’s a humane, civilized country 
where you can live your life and raise your 
family and do your work. People let you 
walk and talk your own mind. If I were to 


turn around and move back to the States 
now, what I did would lose all meaning. It 
would make what I did a negative thing 
instead of a positive. I can’t allow that.” 

A similar, earnestness informs Win- 
chester’s albums, which are steeped in 
Biblical imagery. “I talk a good religious 
game, but I don’t live it — oh, I make my 
pitiful effort like the rest of us. But it still 
shows up all the time in my conversation 
and the things I write — Biblical phrases 
and things like that — because of my up- 
bringing and because of my taste, my 
natural inclination towards the ponder- 
ous and the pompous.” 

Such protective self-deprecation is 
characteristic of Winchester, who prefers 
to gloss over, for instance, the gloomier as- 
pects of Learn to Love It, an album more 
than half in love with easeful death. “I’ve 


‘ never felt suicidal in my life. I’m just na- 


turally a little on the dour, black-hu- 
mored side. It’s almost like Jewish hu- 
mor: ‘Well, it’s not going to work out any- 
way, so you might as well make the best of 
Fy ” 

Winchester stresses, instead, the bitter- 
sweet humor of his music. Significantly, 
his favorite among his songs is “Defying 
Gravity,” which welcomes the prospect of 
death yet also, as its title suggests, makes 
light of that notion. “A song is half idea 
and half emotion. You can laugh and cry 
at the same time. That’s the point, and 
the only point, really, when emotion 
interests me: when you don’t know whe- 
ther you should laugh or cry. I read an in- 
terview with Charlie Rich where he said, 
‘Happy songs just don’t mean a thing to 
me.’ I know what he meant. It doesn’t 
mean that you’re an unhappy person. But 
‘Zip-a-dee-doo-dah’ doesn’t say a thing. 
It’s brainless. You can get that with 
drugs, almost. To be happy you have to be 
completely aware of all the misery that’s 
present in order to be aware and at the 
same time pronounce it good. At the same 
time, completely negative songs don’t 
make it either, because they’re not accu- 
rate. The world is not a hell hole com- 
pletely. So you’ve got to hit that X-Y 
axis.” 

Hitting that axis requires what Win- 
chester calls ‘“‘supercharged”’ language, all 
the harder to come by in a day when the 
media have sapped words of their pow- 


ers. This is another reason why Winches- 
ter draws on Scripture for his lyrics. “The 
Bible is supercharged language, about as 
supercharged as you can get. I mean, whe- 
ther or not it was written by God, just the 
fact that a lot of people believe it was is 
enough to make it a little bit different 
from the Daily News.” 

No one could confuse the elevated 
intensity of Winchester’s work with the 
Daily Newsprint of, say, Bob Dylan’s 
collaborations with Jacques Levy. His en- 
forced distance from the centers of pop 
music activity lends the best of Winches- 
ter’s songs an almost otherworldly inte- 
grity — which is not to say Winchester 
doesn’t wish to reach the masses. His 
goal, he says, is “to make something that, 
at the same time as being human and real 
and true and honest and so forth, is also 
commercial. Not only because I want to 
get rich but also because I’ve grown up lis- 
tening to commercial North American 
music. If I could write and produce ano- 
ther ‘Under the Boardwalk’ or ‘Money’ by 
Barrett Strong — a really classic single 
like that — that would be it for me.” 

But Winchester will probably never be- 
come a popstar. “Rock music,” he ad- 
mits, ‘‘just leaves me cold. At the risk of 
making promises I can’t keep, I think my 
music will more than likely become an 
older man’s music, an aging human’s mu- 
sic, someone who’s experiencing the 
years. And the usual effects they have on 
one, on me, are going to show up in my 
music. The old man’s province is wis- 
dom, I suppose, as opposed to passionate 
energy.” 

Suggesting that much of his music 
elaborates on Robbie Robertson’s “The 
Weight,” I asked if only death could fi-' 
nally ease the burden. Winchester re- 
plied cautiously, “There are other places 
and times you can lay down that burden 
while you're still alive. There’s a point 
where you’re given the opportunity to see 
that everything’s all right, that all this 
world and all its pleasures and pains and 
so forth are just transient, and ‘that the 
thing that really matters is undying and 
part of you.” Winchester poised between 
assertion and query with the melancholy 
earnestness — and honesty — of his finest 
songs. “‘And that’s a restful . . . comfort- 
able ... knowledge?” re) 
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nationally prominent blues bands as 
Canned Heat or Butterfield’s current 
groups, the emphasis is first of all on de- 
tailed ensemble work; not just a skeleton 
chart around which everyone blows, but a 
detailed one in which backup parts are 
constantly shifting in a pre-arranged pat- 
tern. They have polished a fairly stan- 
dard R&B repertoire into a sharply struc- 
tured set ... the group [is] undoubtedly 
the best unrecorded one in the area.” 

Record companies did not react im- 
mediately to the Landau imprimatur, but 
it was apparent that the Montgomery 
Band was worthy of national exposure. 
After receiving feelers from several labels, 
manager Stu Skorman, a BU dropout who 
had studied harp with James, arranged 
for Capricorn vice president Frank Fenter 
to hear the unit at a high school on Long 
Island. Impressed, Fenter made a pro- 

al. 

“We had more money offered to us from 
other companies,” said James, “‘but their 
closeness and smallness appealed to us. 
Plus they were hot with the: Allman 
Brothers. Well, we went down to their 
offices in Macon [Georgia] to take a look 
around and they gave us a big chicken 
dinner. Two years later, when we were no 
longer with Capricorn, we were checking 
out our books and found that we had been 
charged for that chicken dinner.” 

Assigned to producer Skip Drinkwater, 
affiliated previously with jazz musicians 
like Norman Connors, the Montgomerys 
ensconced themselves into Philadel- 
phia’s Sigma Sound Studios (the 
Gamble-Huff hit plant) and for almost 
two months fashioned their debut al- 
bum. ‘The tapes were real hot, but the 
final mix . . .” James shrugged. “I dunno, 
we probably spent too much-time-onwyer- 
dubs.” 

Upon completion of the lp, the band 
was put on tour for lengthy stretches and 
usually went over well — no mean feat 
when the headliner was the Allman 
Brothers. “‘We were important to pro- 
moters like Bill Graham,” Montgomery 
stated, “because we could work crowds 


“without generating the customary hos- 
tility that goes with being an opening 
act.” 


James. was content to characterize the~- 


second recorded effort as “painless . . . we 
might have left things up to Tom Dowd a 
little too much. Not to say that he did a 
bad job, but that we should have taken 
more initiative. Whatever, neither record 
put across how we were playing live. Ob- 
viously, to summarize the history of the 
band is to say that we’ve always played 
well in front of a crowd. It may sound im- 
modest, but we’re one of the best live acts 
around.” 

Given their release by Capricorn, the 
band resumed New England gigging while 
simultaneously conducting on-the-job au- 
ditions of guitarists. They tried ex-Detroit 
Wheel Jimmy McCarty, one-time Van 


Morrison sideman John Platania, former ~ 


MC5 raver Wayne Kramer and Billy 
Squier, once with Boston’s Sidewinders. 
Then Paul Lenart (alias ‘‘Ramon 
Torres”) came back to Boston from Los 
Angeles, where he had recorded with 
former Harvard eccentric Peter Ivers. 
Montgomery, who had known Lenart 
when he was with Boston’s Funky Pota- 
toes in the early ’70s, chose him to re- 
place Peter Malick. 

Concurrent with Lenart’s hooking up 
with the band, James decided to expand 
to a septet and brought in David Wood- 
ford, who had performed and/or recorded 
with Swallow, Aerosmith, Dana Gillespie, 
Liv Taylor and Henry Gross, to blow elec- 
tric reeds. Ruminating on this period of 
flux, James chuckled, ‘‘Ah, it was a lotta 
fun. All those little areas of New England 
that we hadn’t seen before. You can get a 
map of this part of the country and throw 
six darts at it, and I’d say that we played 
five of those towns and that there’s a story 
connected with each job. But I never had 
any thoughts about breaking up the band 

. I mean, we added someone.” 

Last year was primarily devoted to re- 
newing their ties with the New England 
fans and writing new material (all the 
members but bassist Mather compose). 
Then in December, the Montgomery 
Band got another chance to wax a platter 
for posterity. James explains: “Our man- 
ager, Al Dotoli, was down in New Or- 
leans. He managed James Cotton at the 


time and they were at Sea-Saint Studios 
recording Cotton’s High Energy album. 
Marshall Sehorn is Allen Toussaint’s 


partner; they own the studio, a produc- 


tion company and a publishing firm. Se- 
horn mentioned to Al that he always 
wanted to record us, and one thing led to 
another.” 

The band was in the Crescent City for 
less than two weeks, during which they 
cut nine songs (six originals and three 
covers) with Toussaint overseeing the pro- 
ject. ‘We signed a production deal with 
Sea-Saint, then Island Records signed a 
contract with Sea-Saint for the group,” 
Montgomery continued. “Then we offi- 
cially signed with Island this past Sep- 
tember. As things stand now, we’re com- 
mitted to at least one more album for Sea- 
Saint.” The record will be out either this 
month or in January. 

Whenever the album is issued, it will be 
the first by a white, American rock-orien- 
ted band (although Briton Robert Pal- 
mer’s three long-players may be viewed as 
somewhat similar musically) on Island, a 
label heretofore best known for its State- 
side marketing of Bob Marley and other 
roots-Rasta-reggae stylists. Relaxing with 
a beer on the ghastly red velour couch in 
his living room (“We got it cheap from 
Don King’s psychiatrist,” the lithe James 
cracked, displaying his patented crooked 
grin as he alluded to the egomaniacal box- 
ing entrepreneur), Montgomery briefly 
discussed the Ip that marks his band’s re- 
entry into the “vinyl jungle.” 

“Working with Allen Toussaint was dif- 
ferent in that he was very removed from 
the sessions. He’s a friendly guy, but enig- 
matic. He would be upstairs in his office, 
but he’s got this button in there that he 
can push any time he wants to hear 
what’s going on. We'd see the engineer 
picking up the phone on the other side of 
the glass and, you know, it was Toussaint 
calling. 

“Basically I’d attribute the musical di- 
rection of the record to a collaboration be- 
tween this guy Wardell Quezerque and us. 
Wardell did the arrangements for Robert 
Parker’s ‘Barefootin’’ and ‘Doncha Just 
Know It’ by Huey ‘Piano’ Smith and the 
Clowns. We did a cover of ‘Doncha Just 
Know It,’ which we now call ‘The Gooba 
Song’ because of the famous chorus which 


goes, ‘gooba-gooba-gooba-gooba,’ Tous- 
saint suggested to Wardell, ‘Why don’t 
you make this sound like a cross between 


_your original chart and KC and the Sun- 


shine Band?’ When we recorded, nobody 
really knew it-was a take. It was that 
loose. Wardell played piano and called 
out the changes through an open mike. 

“They were definitely going for a New 
Orleans feeling on the session. They just 
let us do what we had to, then added eight 
horn parts and female backing vocals. I'd 
say they pretty much got the way we 
sound on the tape.” 

And what, specifically, does the band 
sound like these days? 

“At this point I’d say it’s a combina- 
tion of rock ’n’ roll, in terms of volume 
and presentation; New Orleans, in terms 
of a certain groove and embellishments, 
such as the horn charts; and Chicago 
blues, which is our roots, in terms of that 
groove and feel on some of the material. 
We still do a couple of slow 12-bars and a 
shuffle or two in the show.” — 

I asked James why he felt the band 
failed to cash in on its first shot. Lighting 
another in a series of Luckies, he opined 
that his own rather lackadaisical atti- 
tude was partly to blame. “In the past I 
saw my job as playing music in front of 
people. I’ve always been 100 percent into 
that aspect of the business, but I just 
thought that there were other people who 
would do things for me. Like business. In 
the past couple of months the band has 
become less democratic. It’s tough to es- 
tablish a direction with six or seven 
people voting on something, especially in 
rehearsals, when you make changes in the 
music. 

“I know that the band is capable of put- 
ting out a hot record and supporting it 
with a valid tour. But at the same time, 
it’s something that has to be given a little 
time and money to build. There’s a whole 
new audience out there that has never 
heard us, but there are also some people 
in the music business who are familiar 
with what we can do. It may take a few 
years, but I got plenty of time. Look at Pe- 
ter Frampton; not to make any compari- 
sons, but we did a tour with him three 
years ago, playing 1500-seaters in the 
Midwest. He wasn’t doing so good then, 
y’ know?” Oo 
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STONEY EDWARDS: 
C&W THE HARD WAY 


Black bard singing in the dead of night 


by Peter Guralnick 


. ..and he said, It won’t be long, son, 
Till I rosin up my bow. 
You and me and cousin Jesse going to ride 
the train. 
Just a couple of country niggers 
Stealing the rodeo 
From Georgia 
On up to Bangor, Maine... 
— “Blackbird,” by Chip Taylor 
(Copyright Blackwood Music/ 
Back Road Music) 


I can remember the first time I heard 
Stoney Edwards sing “Blackbird” on a 
country-music radio station. I don’t think 
I was really listening as a guitar picked 
out notes over the stark spoken introduc- 
tion about a boy getting his first guitar 
made out of “orange crates and sticks.” 
The voice was cracked and country, with 
a suggestion of Merle Haggard in the 
phrasing — the emotional catch and 
sharp Okie twang. Then a drumbeat sig- 
naled the chorus, the other instruments 
fell in, a lonesome fiddle echoed the sec- 
ond line, Donnie Brooks’s harmonica sig- 
naled the train — and I almost drove off 
the road. 

“You know, that really tickles me. I 
never asked anybody about the first time 
they heard that record who didn’t know 
what was coming. But to hear you say 
that .. .” Stoney Edwards roars with ap- 
preciation. “You really. didn’t know what 
was coming, did you?” 

Although the song was beautifully pro- 
duced by its composer, Chip Taylor, and 
the message turned out to be one of racial 
pride, “Blackbird” was not much of a hit 
and was seldom heard on the radio. Not 
surprisingly, it was banned on many sta- 
tions, even though Stoney Edwards had 
recently enjoyed a string of hits and there 
was a strong promotional campaign be- 
hind the record. Letters came in from all 


over the country expressing indignation, . 


deploring the “unnecessary” racial epi- 
thet, questioning the wisdom of even re- 
leasing the record. All of this furor ig- 
nored the fact that the singer with the 
dusty country accent and impeccable 
country credentials was black. 


Hold your head high, blackbird, 
Sing your pretty song. 
Don’t let no Scarecrows chase you down 


“T'm getting pissed off,” Stoney Ed- 
wards announces to no one in particular. An 
impish smile plays about his lips. “I get 
pissed off every four or five years. Well, 
you see me wearing my black hat, don’t 
you?”” Someone asks him what happens 
when he gets pissed off. “Last time it hap- 
pened I shot a man,” he says. 

Looking at Stoney Edwards, you can al- 
most: believe that he is serious. A small, 
wiry, mocha-colored man with straight, 
reddish hair and green-flecked eyes, he 
carries himself with a quiet assurance 
that is reflected in the expressive mobil- 
ity of his worn, scarred face. From a love- 
less childhood in which “I grew up not 
knowing what I was — Negro, Indian, or 
white,”’ Edwards has become in the last 
six years the second-ranked black coun- 
try and western performer (behind Char- 
ley Pride). It’s been difficult being con- 
stantly compared to a singer with whom 
he has little in common. Edwards writes, 
Pride doesn’t; Edwards rarely sings love 
songs, Pride presents himself as a kind of 
dusky matinee idol; Pride capitalizes on 
the anomaly of a black man singing Hank 
Williams, Edwards — by inclination, 
heritage, and independent attitude — 
stands. proudly in the historical main- 
stream of country music. But Stoney Ed- 
wards has never had an easy time of it, 
and perhaps it is the suffering and dis- 
placement he has undergone (“I know no 
one’s suffered more pain than I have — I 
mean maybe in a war, but a war can’t be 
helped’’) that has enabled him to put up 


with all the vicissitudes of the quest for 
stardom with both good grace and good 
humor. 

For Stoney Edwards possesses a wealth 
of country philosophy, narrative art, 
pithy good sense and what has often been 
called mother wit. While I am with him he 
deal8 with fans, DJs, radio interviewers 
and record company executives, with the 
same mixture of poise and deferential 
modesty that never fails to captivate his 
audience. It’s Nashville’s annual DJ con- 
vention week and there is business to be 
discussed, a contract to be renegotiated, a 
new album to be planned. Stoney spends 
two drawn-out afternoons rehearsing at 
the home of his new producer, “Cowboy” 
Jack Clement, a legendary singer, song- 
writer (“‘Let’s All Help the Cowboy Sing 
the Blues”), Sun alumnus (he produced 
“Whole Lotta Shakin’”) and would-be 
space explorer. Clement has lent Stoney 
his band for an appearance at the pro- 
gressive-oriented Old Time Picking Par- 
lor. When rehearsals go badly and Clem- 
ent loses himself in astral flights of fancy 
or declamatory rewriting of Shakespeare 
(“Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins 
forgot!”) Stoney will simply accommo- 
date himself to the prevailing mood, and 
in fact the band still does not know his 
songs or changes when they appear be- 
fore a select audience which includes 
Emmylou Harris, Jerry Jeff Walker, the 
Amazing Rhythm Aces and Guy Clark. 

‘‘What do you think was wrong with the 
show?” he asks afterwards with a puz- 
zled kind of glumness. “Well, I know I 
didn’t exactly chew the big fat off a rat’s 
ass.” Still, he manages to make the best 
even of that. He dutifully attends cock- 
tail parties, regales out-of-towners, wheels 
his black Cadillac cautiously through un- 
familiar streets, and generally manages to 
deflect all the corporate attention he is 
getting, both well-intended and other- 
wise (“All these people grinning at each 
other like they’re loving each other and 


a 

hating each other’s fucking guts all the 
time. There’s enough hate in the world. I 
don’t hate nobody”). He wears a good-hu- 
mored grin, a good-natured put-on and a 
sad-eyed charm which only emphasize 
how very different he is from all the boost- 
ers who talk so easily of art as industry, 
music as product and shifting demo- 
graphics. “My songs are true,”’ says Sto- 
ney Edwards emphatically. ‘““Every fuck- 
ing song I write comes from my own ex- 
perience.” 


I ain’t never had nothing 
Anybody else would ever want. 
I ain’t never had nothing 
But somebody else’s old junk .. . 


Just what that experience was would 
make a novel in itself, for Stoney Ed- 
wards is not exaggerating when he says, “I 
can’t see anything in my future to equal 
the pain I been through.” He was born on 
December 24, 1929, outside of Seminole, 
Oklahoma, and christened Frenchy after 
a bootlegger who “‘just came by on Christ- 
mas Eve. I was supposed to look like him, 
but, you know, one time I guess I didn’t 
have nothing else to do, so I went and 
looked him up, and, you know, he was the 
ugliest sonofabitch I ever did see. My fa- 
ther had a lot of Irish, my mother had all 
Indian rights —- her mother was a full- 
blooded Indian, and she came from people 
who were very wealthy in land.” His 
mother’s land didn’t do her much good, 
though, because “‘she was beat out of it by 
my Daddy and by her own sisters, too. My 
mother was a very highly educated per- 
son. She was a graduate music teacher 
with honors, butsI never took a lesson 
from her. To tell you the truth, man, there 
was so much confusion I don’t remember 
ever living with my mother. She left my 
baby brother when he was-.nine months 
old. That’s why I never did go to school. 
The ones ahead of me did, but I prac- 
tically raised two sisters and a brother un- 
der me. We’d feed the baby sugar tit, my 


mother would just come by every now and 
then. I used to work, farm for people, 
when I was small. I would plow or do any 
kind of farmwork, really. We used to 
hunt, fish, we caught rabbits, we used to 
walk barefooted in the snow. 

“The only thing that I regret — and this 
is something that’s kind of hard to ex- 
plain — is that I never did call anybody 
Mama, I never called anybody Daddy. I 
called my Daddy Bub and my mother 
Red; that was what they was to all of us 
seven kids. I don’t know why. I’ve won- 
dered about that a lot. Some damn things 
you just can’t explain. I guess I had some 
no-good parents. How can you have feel- 
ing for people like that?” 


. I got over poverty; 

Got over what my childhood did to me, 
Finally made myself a name, 

Got no stones to throw and no one to 
blame. 


He lived off and on with his father and 
various “uncles and aunties” all through 
his teenage years. His father remarried 
and kicked him out of the house. His un- 
cles’ primary occupation was bootleg- 
ging, an activity in which he took part 
with some pride and enthusiasm. It must 
have been a profitable enterprise, since at 
one time the family was operating three 
stills throughout the county. What ap- 
pealed to Stoney most, though, was the 
closeness of that rough-and-tumble life, 
the challenge of outrunning the feds, the 
sense of belonging to a society where “a 
man was accepted as a man by what he 
was, what he did, not by what the law said 
he was supposed to be. Hell, the law knew 
everybody was violating the law back 
then. The sheriff was probably operating 
a little still himself. There wasn’t any 
conniving and jiving about it. We were 
just giving people what they wanted, just 
like the song says: 


I’m the head bootlegger man, there 
Continued on page 49 
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A backward glance at a pretty face 


by Jean-Charles Costa 

After a record-breaking run at the top 
of the national charts — over 15 weeks, 
surpassing Carole King’s Tapestry al- 
bum — Frampton Comes Alive has fi- 
nally yielded to Stevie Wonder’s massive 
Songs In The Key Of Life. Even the most 
hard-core Frampton devotee must now 
come to the inevitable conclusion that 
we've stepped beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns with this gentleman. 
Undeniably the key to Frampton’s awe- 
some surge in the rock hiearchy, this live, 
double Ip summation has attracted 
hordes of new fans, drawn like magnets to 
his catchy “hook” choruses, supple gui- 
tar phrasing (Django Reinhardt cum Wes 
Montgomery boosted by a thorough ’60s 
heavy guitar apprenticeship) and a 
tremulous “teen” baritone sliding over 
deeply ‘“‘personal’’ lyrics that occasional- 
ly melt into maudlin little puddles of con- 
temporary angst. 

For those who have charted Framp- 
ton’s course since the days of the Herd, 
when he was a tender 15, and the “heavy 
breathing over Peter’s astonishing phy- 
sical perfection’”’ syndrome was first 
established, this lp only serves to confirm 
the unfortunate fact that several defici- 
encies in his musical outlook have be- 
come rigid staples of his repertoire. Spe- 
cifically, there’s a certain sameness in his 
ballads and medium tempo rockers that 
stretches all the way. back to the “Earth 
And Water Song” on Humble Pie’s first 
release (Humble Pie, A&M), and a basic 
lack of rhythm section punch that drains 
current hard rock showcases like “(I'll 
Give You) Money” of any impact. That 
limpness turns what could have been an 
effective tongue-in-cheek tribute to the 
Humble Pie days into a somewhat ob- 
noxious metallic drone. 


That his live performances, molded in- 
to a commercial, pre-fab format, have 
gradually deteriorated into rock vaude- 
ville routines spiced with hits, friendly 
chatter and Mr. Nice Guy cheerleading 
hasn’t exactly been cause for great opti- 
mism, either. Like the Buffalo Spring- 
field, Frampton has always skipped along 
a delicate line between hot rockers and 
pop laments. Frampton Comes Alive 
merely proves that he and his manage- 
ment have finally come up with a per- 
fectly balanced distillation of these ten- 
dencies. This makes good sense from a 
dollar standpoint. But hardliners who 
held great hopes for Frampton based on 
the early Humble Pie collaborations and 
his first two solo efforts now despair at 
this golden formula: acoustic and electric 
modes intermingle, overlap and ulti- 
mately cancel each other out. For those 
who have clung to a belief in Frampton’s 
artistic worth over the years, the glutting 
of the nation’s airwaves by tunes like 
“Show Me The Way” and “Do You Feel 
Like We Do” does not necessarily repre- 
sent a satisfying culmination. 

How ironic that Peter Frampton should 
still be subject to deleterious business 
pressures at this stage of the game. A 
quick look back to his first group endea- 
vor — the aforementioned teenybop chart 
toppers, the Herd — shows that the 
group’s chances were torpedoed at the 
outset by “formula” guidance, an influ- 
ence extending all the way down to the a- 
bominable production, hackneyed pop 
melodies and lugubrious arrangements (a 
synthesis of, among others, Phil Spector, 
the Beatles’ Revolver period, the Who and 
the Kinks). Of course, the bizarre be- 
havior of Andy Bown (bassist, vocalist 
and Jeff Beck lookalike who has worked 
with Frampton throughout, his career), 


and Peter’s drinking bouts (a form of re- 
bellion against his “Face Of ’68” label and 
the tedium of lipsynching his hits on Top 
Of The Pops) also played a part in the un- 
raveling. In any case, since Frampton 
wanted to be “the best guitarist in the 
world,” the obstacles inherent in the 
group’s misdirected image and the unfor- 
tunate choice of material offered to them 
must have seemed positively oppressive. 

The Herd did have its moments, albeit 
small ones, and tunes like “On Your 
Own” (one of the few Frampton solo 
compositions, it can be found on the 
German import From The Underworld) 
presaged his Wes Montgomery-influ- 
enced, “soft’’ jazz guitar skills and his 
moody ballad style. Some of the Framp- 
ton/Bown collaborations are passable if 
somewhat stillborn, but everlasting duds 
like “Something Strange” and “Sad” — a 
real MOR tearjerker sung in crooning 
Englebert Humperdink style and pro- 
vided by the hack writing team Howard- 
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The sweet sound of success 


Blaikley — only served to hasten Framp- 
ton’s departure in 1969. If nothing else, 
the Herd was rich in irony. It was impli- 
cit in tunes like “Diary of a Narcissist,” 
wherein Peter has to sing harmony on 
deathless lines like “ain’t he pretty... . 
I’m so pretty,” and in the plain fact that 
most of the instrumentation was<Key- 
board-based, with a swirling miasma of 
violins, banjos, trumpets and chimes 
riding over the top. In fact, surprisingly 
little guitar playing emerges on the Herd’s 
records beyond occasional rhythmic fills 
and some power chording and feedback 
hums on rockers like “Beauty Queen.” 
Despite a youthful lack of control and 
some perilous falsetto, Frampton’s vocal 
timbre is much the same as it is today. 

After a brief escape to the Riviera, 
Frampton slowly got back into the thick 
of the British pop scene. Session work 
with the Small Faces had provided an in- 
troduction to their high-energy front man, 
Steve Mariott; Peter_was already plan- 
ning a group of his own, and Mariott de- 
cided to join. Drummer Jerry Shirley and 
ex-Spooky Tooth bassist Greg Ridley were 
brought in, and England was blessed with 
its first “baby super group” — Humble 
Pie. Ultimately, this band would prove to 
be a repetition of the “good idea gone 
bad” syndrome that has hounded Framp- 
ton through the years, but the formative 
stages held a lot of bright promise. 

The key to Frampton’s and Mariott’s 
attitude during that period was the seri- 
ous pursuit of several musical genres 
(acoustic country, folkish ballads, down- 
and-dirty boogie and free form raga-like 
instrumental montages), all represented 
in loosely organized, rambling live sets. A 
conscious effort was being made to avoid 
stereotyping. Beards were grown to pre- 
vent physical appearance from domi- 
nating the music. Ideally, Mariott’s 
grungy “shouter” vocals were the perfect 
foil for Peter’s gentler approach, but, as 
most of the material began to lean to- 
ward the more commercial sledge- 
hammer rock, Frampton’s voice was pri- 
marily used as second screaming lead to 
Mariott’s insensate vocal sorties. Humble 
Pie would also be the final proving ground 
for Frampton’s electric guitar technique; 
with each successive album the physical 
sound of his guitar became thicker and 
better defined, his phrasing more fluid 

Continued on page 40 
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Frampton Comes Alive. 
Nearly 5 Million Copies Sold, 
And Peter's Still Getting 
Caught In The Act. 
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“Frampton Comes Alive,” the largest selling live album ever recorded, proves that Peter Frampton in 
concert is spontaneity unleashed. This specially-priced two-record set truly gives the feeling of the stage 
rushing the audience. 
Featured are 14 cuts, ranging from the powerful “Jumping Jack Flash” to Frampton’s talkbox tour de 
force, “Show Me the Way.” And from “Baby | Love Your Way” to “Do You Feel Like We Do,” “Frampton 


Comes Alive” will vividly convince you that the mid-decade’s super-est star really has a lot up his inner 
sleeves. 
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And remember, there are four other never-to-be forgotten Frampton elpees, all outstanding studio 
achievements. Behind A&M's prettiest face, there’s a lot of platinum and gold rock 'n’ roll. 


It Seems Like The Stage 
Will Rush The Audience Forever. 


Frampton Comes Alive! 
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Continued from page 38 
and elegant. Yet, listening to albums like 
As Safe As Yesterday Is (Immediate), one 
o¢casionally longs for the choppy, razor- 
edged guitar exhibited on songs like “A 
Nifty Number Like You.” 

Alabama '69 showed thatthe Pie had a 
sense of humor similar to the Stones’ 
ironic and self-deprecating approach to 
country material; the musicianship on the 
tunes, although blatantly derivative, was 
quite good. Peter’s fledgling slide guitar 
makes a brief appearance on “Stick 
Shift.” His “I’ll Go Alone” is one of the 
first complete statements of a formula 
that would eventually blossom into an 
aural way of life: rich major chords as the 
underpinning, broken up with dramatic 
changes into minor modes, treble-rich 
lead guitar passages that gracefully in- 
sinuate themselves between the verses, 
and a heartfelt vocal stance that sings of 
personal despair with tremulous convic- 
tion. This lp and Humble Pie’s Town and 
Country (re-released on an A&M twofer, 
Lost and Found) certainly didn’t lack am- 
bition. Luckily, the group’s talent and en- 
thusiastic, lighthearted approach sal- 
vaged what might have otherwise been a 
mindless foray into eclectic self- 
indulgence. 

The first Humble Pie albums to really 
reach America were Humble Pie and Rock 
On. The trend toward harder material 
was increaing and Humble Pie only fea- 
tured one Frampton song, the precedent- 
setting “Earth and Water Song.” It laid 
the foundation for the sing-song wistful- 
ness of melody line over haunting — oc- 
casionally repetitive — minor chord pro- 
gressions, with an acoustic guitar base 
and mellow electric single-note playing 
floating over the top. This has become the 
most readily identifiable musical system 
for all of Frampton’s ballads. Rock On 
(A&M), probably the definitive Humble 
Pie album, followed with two of his most 
dazzling songwriting efforts, “Shine On” 
and “The Light.” Once again character- 
istically Frampton in construction, they 
combined just the right lyrical and musi- 
cal elements to give them that aura of per- 
petuity often found lacking in Framp- 
ton’s recent tunes. They still pop up in 
some live sets to this day, and “Shine On” 
is one of the saving graces on Frampton 
Comes Alive. 

Unfortunately, by this time — mid- 
°71 — the direction was set. Based on the 
overwhelming reaction to the harder 
tunes during their increasingly successful 
American tours, Steve Mariott took over 
what had been Peter’s band with his 


puckish mix of pounding guitar cliches, . 


shrieking, “‘stagey” lead vocal rants and 
cockiness. Malleable as ever, Frampton 
gracefully retreated to the role of mute 


lead guitarist lurking in the shadows of: 


the stage while Mariott satisfied his 
ravenous desire for the spotlight. This was 
the moment for Humble Pie’s trump 
card — the live, double lp set as a sum- 
mation of a particular stage of musical 
growth and a strong, accessible bid for the 
final realization of their full commercial 
potential. Sound familiar? 

You bet it does. It worked then just as 
Frampton Comes Alive is efficiently hum- 
ming along now. Rockin’ The Fillmore 
holds up fairly well, although Mariott’s 
knack for wretched excess leaves too 
much of it sounding like an amplified 
Sears compacter gone berserk. A major re- 
deeming virtue is Frampton’s light touch 
on vocals and lead guitar, brought into 
high relief on potential metal sludge like 
“I Don’t Need No Doctor,” in which one 
his most thrilling solos screams off above 
the drone, adding a measure of taste and 
eloquence to what easily could have been 
the most humdrum of live “guaranteed 
showstoppers.” 

Now that Humble Pie had legitimately 
‘‘made it,” Frampton had the leisure to 
review his situation — and he didn’t like 
what he saw. Relegated ‘to shrill guitar 
and voice battles with his nervy counter- 
part, Frampton decided to follow the pure 
line of his inner logic; he packed his gui- 
tar cases and split. Leaving the manage- 
ment and the other group members be- 
wildered by this blatantly anti-commer- 
cial move, (given that he had already paid 
some heavy dues in the England-to- 
America popularity conversion process as 
a function of nightmarish touring 
schedules), he once again opted for semi- 
invisibility. 

For a while he led a relatively peaceful 
and comfortable life as a session player, 
working with stalwarts like George Harri- 
son, Ringo Starr, Jerry Lee Lewis and 
Harry Nilsson. Session work helped him 











connect with major figures who would 


later turn up on his first solo album; his 
guitar style was now free to develop in 
more sophisticated directions; and he was 
at liberty to come to the blinding conclu- 
sion that maybe the time was ripe for a 
group with Peter Frampton as front mar.” 

Even with this belated realization in 
mind, Wind of Change (A&M), his first 
solo disc, was truly a one-man operation. 
Although the recurrent rhythm section of 
Rick Wills on bass (formerly of Cochise) 
and Mike Kellie (Spooky Tooth) on 
drums was later to be incorporated into 
Frampton’s Camel, a shifting galaxy of 
British and American rock heavyweights 
including Ringo, Billy Preston, Jim Price, 
Klaus Voorman and the irrepressible 
Andy Bown moved through the various 
sessions. Also boosted by the steady 
hands of some of London’s best session 
men, this Ip still stands as Frampton’s 
most fully realized effort. It boasts not 
only some of his very best material (“It’s 
A Plain Shame,” “The Lodger,” “All I 
Want To Be” and the title tune), but also 
a fresh and innovative version of “Jump- 
ing Jack Flash,” a rather daring gamble 
in light of the original, definitive version. 
The production and mix — Frampton 
produced — was probably his best ever, 
as light, crisp highs cascaded over a full, 
punchy bottom. The arrangements, par- 
ticularly on “The Lodger,” where a 
measured orchestral crescendo is capped 
off by some stratospheric lead passages, 
are uniformly vigorous and effective. 
Close to a total success, marred occasion- 
ally by sappy throwaways like “Lady Lie- 
right,” Wind of Change, which could have 
been: the first step toward a magnificent 
personal statement, was unfortunately 
not a harbinger of better things to come. 
Each succeeding Frampton Ip has had 
fewer good, solid tunes than the last (a 
fact brought home by a colleague who, 
while toning down one of my overly gen- 
erous tributes to.Mr. Frampton’s instru- 
mental abilities, drily. remarked that 
Frampton would never be @ true rock star 
a la Rod Stewart or Peter Townshend be- 
cause he couldn’t write “great” rock 
tunes). Yi, 

That’s a bit harsh perhaps, but riot that 
far off the mark, considering that, under 
the harsh light of objective scrutiny, free 
from the seductive pull of Frampton’s 
mellifluous guitar playing, it becomes 
clear that. his three succeeding studio al- 
bums “(Frampton’s “Camel, Something’s 
Happening and Frampton) have pro- 
duced a mere handful of “evergreens.” A 
specific list? Well, if pinned down to the 
unexciting eventuality of a critic’s choice, 
one might be able to name “Lines On My 
Face,’ ‘‘White Sugar’’ (marginal), 
“Doobie Wah’”’ (cute), “Baby (Somethin’s 
Happening),” “Sail Away,” “Show Me 
The Way” (gets old quick) and “No- 
where’s Too Far (For My Baby).” The rest 
of the songs either tend to re- 
peat — probably because most of them 
are written in A — or just don’t have that 
extra measure of personality spark to dis- 
tinguish them. 

There’s no real need to list evey musi- 
cian on each Ip, although it might help to 
know that his current band is made up of 
John Siomos (originally a session 
drummer), Stanley Sheldon (bass) and 
Bob Mayo (keyboard, guitars, vocals), 
four reasonably competent gents who pro- 
vide an adequate, if somewhat faceless, 
backdrop of rhythm textures for Peter to 
bounce off of. Frampton’s problem has 
never been with the technical side of the 
recordings, the choice of sidemen, his 
musicianship or even his singing,  al- 
though his light baritone has always had a 
somewhat “strained” or forced quality 
that can be enervating after repeated ex- 
posures. Frampton’s difficulty (and his 
downfall if his next studio album fails to 
reverse the trend) is in his essentially 
half-formed, yet-to-be-realized original 
songs. A curious flaw in an otherwise per- 
fect rock’n’roll specimen. 

Naturally, the newer Frampton addicts 
will have fun discovering his prodigious 
assets, and the spell generated by the 
massive popularity of Frampton Comes 
Alive won’t fade away for a good long 
while. And the grumpy natterings or 
doomsaying of aging camp followers who 
are able to stand back and see this album 
as more of a statement of what’s wrong 
with Peter Frampton, will definitely have 
no impact whatsoever on his meteoric 
rise. Frampton has now reached the pen- 
ultimate stage of ’70s rock ’n’ roll: the race 
against audience tedium. Because, 
eventually, even the diehards are going to 
get bored. If Peter can’t overcome his 
“fatal flaw,” it may all add up to the most 
blatant example of “a good thing gone 
bad” to come along the pike in years. 
Think about it. Would you still want to 
buy Frampton Comes Alive ten years 
from now? 
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TOM DRAPER’S 
&B REALPOLITIK 


Warner Bros.’ soul man talks turkey 


by Joe McEwen 

Two years ago Werner Bros.’ roster of 
black acts was limited almost exclusively 
to a handful of critically acclaimed but 
marginally commercial artists: Paul 
Kelly, the Meters, Allen Toussaint and 
Ashford and Simpson (Graham Central 
Station was the lone black money- 
maker). A major black music policy shift 
late in 1974 resulted in a massive signing 
spree and now, two years later, WB is ri- 
valed in black music only by CBS. Once 
the exclusive property of independents, 
black music has now come under cor- 
porate dominance. 

Tom Draper is Warner Bros.’ first black 
vice president and highest ranking black 
executive. As Vice President of Black Mu- 
sic Marketing, he’s in direct control of the 
company’s black music operation. 

I spoke to Draper recently in the cozy, 
wood and glass Warner Bros. compound 
in Burbank, California. Our conversation 
touched on Warner’s move into black 
music, the effects on pop music of corpor- 
ate control and the rise of a new pop mid- 
dle-of-the-road. Draper has been with WB 
for just over a year; his industry back- 
ground was provided during a stint at 
RCA, where he was weaned as a pro- 
motion director and A&R man. 

Draper is quick to point out that pop 
music is a business, and the industry’s 
hierarchy — whether they be the sensi- 
tive, post-counterculture operatives at 
WB or their greasier counterparts else- 
where — is as much the legacy of Phil 
Chess as that of the Chiffons. 

* * * 

Boston Phoenix: Do you view the de- 

mise of independents and rise of the cor- 


porate entity in black music as a positive 
thing? 

Tom Draper: One thing we have to 
recognize — bottom line — is that this is a 
business. The record industry as it exist- 
ed in the late 50s and early ’60s was con- 
siderably smaller in regard to annual bill- 
ing and was also probably more person- 
able. Now it has made the transition to an 
industry, like the automotive industry or 
cosmetics or fast foods. The trend in 
American industry has always been to- 
ward the corporate entity becoming more 
involved and assuming a greater share of 
market. 

BP: The advantages of the corporate 
structure to an act seem obvious: in- 
creased exposure, better promotion and 
that type of thing. But Philly Groove, 
which you distribute, was always a 
moderately successful operation, and 
since the association withWB it has had 
almost no chart success. Also, corporate 
situations seem to encourage a homo- 
genized brand of music, whereas inde- 
pendents might put out off-the-wall hits 
like a “Rock Your Baby” or “Get Down 
Tonight.” 

TD: I think what you’re saying is that 
as the corporate situation grows it loses a 
level of creativity. This is a trap that cor- 
porations can fall into very easily. As far 
as the homogenization of music on a cor- 
porate level, I think that’s something you 
have to look at more carefully. I wouldn’t 
say the records coming out of CBS are 
necessarily homogenized. There’s enough 
diversity at Warners too. Look at Gra- 
ham Central Station, Funkadelic and 
Bootsy Collins, high-energy music that 
wouldn’t be called homogenized. 

BP: What about George Benson, 
though?. What does the success of 
Breezin’ portend? 

TD: There are a lot of factors involved 
in the success of that album. Benson’s 
expertise is as an instrumentalist; people 
dug his music when he was considered a 
jazz musician. One has to also take into 
account that Stevie Wonder was away 
from the scene for awhile, and here comes 


George with a vocal not unlike what a Ste- 
vie Wonder or even Donny Hathaway re- 
cord might sound like. The album has 
universal appeal; it-crosses demographic 
lines. If I can add this, I think it attests’ to 
the ability of Warner Bros. to market pro- 
duct. 

BP: I wonder, with the tremendous 
number of black acts now on WB, whe- 
ther some artists with good records get 
overlooked or shunted aside? 

TD: I’ve always believed it depends on 
what’s in the tracks. I know it’s easy to 
point to a volume situation and say, “I 
didn’t have a hit because they had 15 rec- 
ords out.’’ If the record has it musically, 
normally it will win out. 

BP: Is it true some records are given 
priority promotion? 

TD: You deal with records as they 
develop; priorities are attached. I don’t 
think that priorities have so much signif- 
icance that it will kill another record. I 
would say in 95 percent of the cases, the 
records we put out have been given a fair 
shot. We’ve had them played in enough 
areas and given enough support to know 
whether we have anything or not. Some- 
times the timing may be off. I think that 
was the case with Dionne Warwick’s 
“Once You Hit the Road,” which we 
weren’t able to “‘crossover.”’ But, on the 
other hand, look at the Candi Staton sin- 
gle. That record had no priority. We 
treated it as we treat any other record. 
There were enough indicators along the 
way to let us know we had something 
there and, finally, it just happened. 

BP: What are your feelings about dis- 
co and its effect on black music? 

Continued on page 44 
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DRAPER 


Continued from page 42 

TD: | think ultimately it will be proven 
that the impact of disco will be very favor- 
able in terms of black music. Even cre- 
atively it will be favorable, in spite of the 
fact that there was proliferation, a great 
deal of follow-the-leader among the cre- 
ators themselves. I don’t think that disco 
can be blamed for the lack of creativity. A 
lot of people felt that they could ride the 
coattails. Once you lose the element. of 
creativity — I don’t care whether you 
make cars or shoes — you're going to be 
an also-ran. Disco expanded black music 
in terms of a general market — the influ- 
ence of black music is being felt in the 
overall music community. Look at the 
Bee Gees. . . 

BP: It seems color lines are becoming 
blurred. What do you think is the signif- 
icance of this? 

TD: That really is an evolutionary kind 
of thing, destined to happen. Just as there 
is an amalgam in society today. 

BP: Do you think assimilation and 
integration of blacks in society will mean 
complete absorption of black music? 

TD: I don’t think the music,will be ab- 
sorbed. If that were the case, you wouldn’t 
have the influence of black music, the 
way it’s dominated the charts over the 
last five-year period. What we will find is 
an expansion, along a broader line of the 
various types of black music being 
created. It will be an expansive type of 
situation rather than a narrow approach 
— where it’s got to be disco or rhythm and 
blues. 

BP: “Product” is a term that has al- 
ways disturbed me. You use it liberally 
and seem comfortable with it. 

TD: “Product” is a semantic type of 
reference. It doesn’t mean that I have less 
respect for the creation of it. I think my 
first level of recognition is to that pro- 
ducer or writer or artist who creates that 
piece of music. I’ve heard that question 
asked before; whether the record com- 
panies and corporate entities are stiflirig 
creativity by referring to music as “‘pro- 
duct.” My level of respect for the artist or 
his creativity is higher than it’s ever been 


and I don’t think my reference to music as 
“product” denotes any less appreciation 
for the music. 

BP: There seems to have been a shift in 
the balance of power in the industry, par- 
ticularly in black music. Do you think it’s 
a good thing that Warner Bros. and CBS 
control so much music? 

TD: This industry has room for the 
growth and development of music at vir- 
tually any company. We happen to be one 
of the stronger contenders today in black 
music — which is not to say that an inde- 
pendent couldn’t rise to the occasion. 
Look at the inroads Casablanca has 
made. That’s a result of sheer courage, 
hard work and professionalism. Who 
would’ve thought 10 years ago that War- 
ners-Reprise would be a part of a cor- 
porate entity called Warner Communi- 
cations? We have a tendency to limit our- 
selves in the industry by thinking we can’t 
compete with a Warner or a CBS, but, 
again, it ultimately depends on the cre- 
ativity of the artist. Henry Stone [pre- 
sident of TK records] has proven this, and 
Neil Bogart [president of Casablanca] has 
done the.same. Folks said, when Motown 
started, that it couldn’t be done. But by 
sheer guts and energy, Berry Gordy did it. 
I think that the opportunity for an inde- 
pendent to exist today is better than-ever 
before. 

BP: | find that hard to believe. Costs 
are so much higher and corporations are 
so dominant. 

TD: Again, TK and Casablanca indi- 
cate to me that it can be done. I don’t 
think the corporate situation will neces- 
sarily continue. I think you'll see the ad- 
vent and growth of more and more in- 
dependents. Where they will come from, I 
can’t say right now — just as we couldn’t 
have anticipated Casablanca’s growth. It 
may be tougher getting started today than 
it was for Berry Gordy, but it can still be 
done, and will still be done. 

I have a certain attitude about the way 
life is structured. We’re constantly in mo- 
tion, like a pendulum, and nothing re- 
mains constant. Today we see big cor- 
porate entities — a CBS, ABC or what- 
ever. But I think that it will give rise to 
small companies. I can’t believe that peo- 
ple who are creative will allow the corpo- 
rate structure to neutralize their talents. 


This is a wealthy country and there’s a lot 
of investment money out there. Leisure 
time and entertainment have-always been 
attractive to investors. The money will 
find its way to the people who are cre- 
ators. I just feel that we’re moving in that 
direction anyway, because of the relative 
drop of energy in pop music. There will 
pressure, on the part of pop producers, to 
come up with a totally new direction. It 
may be around the corner. 

BP: Do you think that, in black music, 
the Funkadelic-Parliament are precurs- 
ors of that? The relative age of pop per- 
formers and their audience has risen. The 
teens of the ’50s and '60s are now close to 
30 or over. Yet Parliament appeals to the 
young. Do you think that youth would, as 
they did in the '50s, spark a pop renais- 
sance? 

TD: To some extent, but not as in years 
past. You have to look at the average age 
today. The birth rate is much lower and 
we're moving closer to zero population 
growth. That will trigger another change in 
societal -behavior patterns. Consequently, 
youth-oriented music may no longer dom- 
inate. When you take a look at the charts, 
you see what may be the beginnings of that. 
Society in this country is going to parallel 
that of European countries. There will be 
fewer marriages, people will get married la- 
ter in life and have fewer children. There 
will be a return, as we see now, to a less fre- 
netic type of music. We see George Benson, 
Gary Wright, Barry Manilow, Hall and 
Oates already pointing in that direction. 
We're on the threshold of a type of music 
will not return to the energy of a Led Zep- 
pelin. 

BP: In other words, MOR will shift 
from Andy Williams to George Benson? 

TD: Right. The mainstream artist of 
the future. 

BP: | can’t help asking about the Me- 
ters, a group that doesn’t fit into a neat 
little category.Whyhaven’t they made it? 

TD: The Meters have a great deal to 
say, but we have had difficulty in estab- 
lishing a base for them. They’re neither 
R&B nor Top 40, neither black nor white, 
and we have got to try to carve out a base 
for them within the parameters of radio. 

BP: Why did it take so long for Warner 
Bros. to make the thrust into black mu- 
sic? 


TD: There were a number of factors in- 
volved. This was basical a successful 
rock ’n’ toll éompany, ers is also 
physically removed from the mainstream 
of black music activity; the East Coast, 
the South and Midwest. And at the time 
Warners was first contemplating the en- 
try into this field, there was the spectre of 
the Newark Grand Jury. The company 
wanted to take a wait-and-see attitude to- 
ward the whole thing. You have to rea- 
lize that on the West Coast there aren’t 
that many companies into black music. 
The population makeup is different and 
the availability is not as easy as in the 
East. 

BP: California seems to breed its own 
brand of black music, often less energetic 
and intense than that made elsewhere. 
The climate seems to lend itself to relax- 
ing and taking it easy. Smokey Robinson 
and Lamont Dozier are good examples. 

TD: To me, it’s the attempt to become 
ethereal. The whole oneness-with-nature 
thing is great, but it’s hard to translate it 
into music. The energy levels certainly 
diminish, and you don’t have the same 
forces here to enter into your musical 
development. You don’t have harsh win- 
ters; this is a very affluent environment. If 
you run out of money you could sleep on 
the beach without having to worry about 
whether you'll wake up in the morning. 
California also offers a wider range of acti- 
vities; you have a chance to diversify. 
Back East I listened to more music, went 
to more concerts, clubs and discos, be- 
cause I didn’t have the beach, mountain 
or desert available to me. 

BP: You’ve been very optimistic and 
upbeat so far regarding the industry. Do 
you see anything that disturbs you? 

TD: Sure. What really annoys me are 
guys in positions of power who just don’t 
belong there., You’ve got people running 
companies who are so out of touch you 
wouldn’t believe it. Happily, it’s not the 
case here. But -I know elsewhere these 
guys are surrounded by their friends and 
cronies, taking three-..and four-hour 
lunches with chateaubriand, brandy, 
cigars and the whole trip. They do that 
everyday. It’s no way to run a business 
and it’s the type of thing that allows a 
Casablanca to come in and grab hold of 
the market. re) 
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Continued from page 4 

give them some protection from that feel- 
ing of alienation, so they don’t feel like 
they’re floating in space. J’m floating in 
space. I haven’t got anyone — I haven’t 
got a dog, I haven’t got anything, I’ve just 
got my friends. And when I come home 
I’ve got the Wall Street Journal to snuggle 
up to. That’s pretty cold, you know, but 


it’s interesting at least. And it doesn’t try_ 


to hurt me. 

At first I was trying to convince myself 
that the music was enough. That the only 
thing that was wrong with my life was 
that I wasn’t a better musician, and that 
if I could get to be a good enough musi- 
cian it would fill up everything. And it 
can fill up a lot, and it can take up your 
time and enrich your personality, but it 
can’t really cover the whole ground. So in 
the meantime you take catch-as-catch- 
can, and you have friends. It’s fine — I 
feel real good about it right now. But I do 
feel that I was mistaken to think that I 
could be completely alone. I just don’t 
want anything to ever get in my way. 
Families are a real liability in so many 
ways. Economically, to start with — and 
they take up a lot of your time. And mu- 
sic takes up about 95 percent of my time 
and attention. So whoever gets involved 
in my life better be able to come along on 
that 95 percent. - 

BP: Do you think in the last three years 
you've come to understand yourself bet- 
ter? 

LR: Oh yeah. I started ta go to a psy- 
chiatrist, which I wouldn’t necessarily 
recommend to other people, but it’s helped 
me enormously. I go real often, lots and 
lots. Sometimes three days a week, de- 
pending on when I’m in town. I went to 
eight before him, and they were all jerks. 
Psychiatry is a racket. It’s too bad that 
it’s so expensive. It still doesn’t make it 
impossible, even if you’re broke, but you 
have to want to do it. I was desperate, I 
was. so miserable. I couldn’t work, I 
couldn’t get: onstage and sing, so I had to 
do something. This was after Heart Like 
A Wheel, during the tour. I just flipped 
out, I didn’t know how to handle it. 


BP: You said before that you were a 
“walking inferiority complex.”” How so? 

LR: Well, there’s such a strong em- 
phasis placed on physical beauty, espec- 
ially in California. I’ve always been very 
resentful of that. My mother was very un- 
vain; I was probably the vainest one in the 
family. She was always on my case, try- 
ing to drag me away from the mirror. I 
was always worried that my sister was 
much prettier than I was; I didn’t think I 
was pretty enough. My mother would say 
it was stupid, that form follows function 
— if something is functional it’s beauti- 
ful. When I got over here I was just so 
overwhelmed by how many people were so 
gorgeous, and I wasn’t. I never con- 
sidered myself .... I know I can be at- 
tractive. It would be stupid for me to say 
that I don’t think men find me attrac- 


tive. But basically I’m not like one of your 
classic beauties. I don’t have classic bone 
structure, I don’t have nice hair, I don’t 
have a real good figure, I hate clothes, I’m 
not a good dresser, I have bad skin. It 
doesn’t really matter, I suppose, and 
when I find myself with men for whom 
that does matter, I think they’re shallow. 
And I have to figure that if I get a zit and 
that means that they’re not going to like 


me, there is something wrong with them, 


that I wouldn’t like them anyway. It is 
kind of heartbreaking sometimes, when 
you just feel you want to have that extra 
edge, that if you were sound asleep with 
your mouth open snoring, you’d stili look 


gorgeous. 
BP: You seem to be surprisingly hon- 


est and unaffected for someone living in 


the fast and jaded LA environment. 


LR: Well, you’ve either got to have a 
sense of humor, or you’ve got to have an 
attitude and a scapegoat. And it helps if 
you have all three. Above all, in order to 
survive and really flourish, you-have to 
have integrity in the music. And the 


people who have had that — have kept 
their sense of humor about themselves — 
have managed to survive, and the ones 
that haven’t have turned into cheese. I 
must say, and I’ve been thinking about 


this since Black and Blue came out, how 
amazing it was that the music was still so 


vital. With the assault from the public 
that they’ve had to deal with in being Rol- 


ling Stones — which really destroyed the 


Beatles — they did it. They have a sense 
of humor, and obviously they have enough 
attitudes to cop and enough scapegoats 
that they’ve managed. They’re like 
champions to me — I appreciate that. I 
find myself becoming rather humorless 
during different periods of my life. I was a 


‘very serious child, and it was partly this 


truth thing. I couldn’t stand it when 
people were being polite and trying to say 
that things were nice when they weren’t 
nice. I was very blunt and undiplomatic. 
People would be trying to pass off some 
platitude on me and I would say “That 
isn’t true!”’ I had a lot of trouble in my life 
with that attitude. 

BP: So how do you deal with all the in- 
sincerity and phoniness in the music busi- 
ness? 

LR: The business consists of people 
who are so desperately insecure and lone- 
ly. And they have to have contact: we’re 
all affection junkies, we all need reassur- 
ance, we all need stroking. You try not to 
let that get out of hand, get too ridicu- 
lous. But it’s a very physical culture, very 
huggy-kissy. There are people who think 
that’s terrible, but I go right ahead and 
hug and kiss. Because it’s nice, a social 
ease. It’s like a social WD-40 — keeps the 
hinges oiled. And in situations that are so 
fraught with pressure and competition, 
people being threatened by the presence 
of another person because they seem to be 
larger than life, a little bit of human con- 
tact is such a welcome relief. I do hug and 
kiss people that I don’t feel real close to in 
social situations, and I don’t think it’s 
hypocritical. Because it’s just a way of 
working off nervousness. 

BP: Does your lack of confidence carry 
over to your singing? 

LR: Oh, it’s down there, believe me. I 
hate the sound of my voice; I never listen 
to my records. I like to sing, but I don’t 
like to hear myself. Most people are like 
that. There are probably a few people who 
like the sound of their own voice — prob- 
ably Joni Mitchell might like the sound of 
her own voice, it’s such a beautiful-sound- 
ing instrument. She must know it’s good. 
I don’t mean that it’s vanity. I just think 
it would be foolish not to hear that her 
voice sounds incredibly pleasing. My 
voice sounds very nasal and harsh, and a 
little constricted. That bothers me a lot. I 
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have horrible sinus trouble, and that’s the 
first thing I hear. Maybe that’s the thing 
that people like. Diana Ross has a real 
nasal voice and people like that. But I 
hate it in me. If I could do what Bonnie 
Raitt could do, I’d-be out bragging on my- 
self day and night. Because she sings ef- 
fortlessly, she never makes a mistake, she 
plays great guitar, she’s very funny. ‘I 
know she has an inferiority complex too. I 
want to shake her sometimes. 

Someone else who is like that is Phoebe 
Snow. Phoebe Snow puts herself down all 
the time becuase she thinks she’s not 
beautiful. I think she’s beautiful. To me, 
someone who is intelligent and fine and 
sensitive and talented makes me like 
them, and whatever I like defines what I 
think is beautiful. I’ve never liked the 
same type of man. I’ve never gone for tall, 
Nordic blonds. Every man I’ve ever loved 
has looked completely different. Some of 
them have been real fat and some real 
skinny. I like the fat ones better — I don’t 
like anybody that wears smaller pants 
than I do. 

But Phoebe Snow has become such a 
good friend. I count on it, depend on it. I 
love to sing with her, and she’s taught me 
so much about myself. There’s this cam- 
araderie that exists among girl singers 
that is very necessary. Because we went 
through problems and had to deal with 
problems — alienation and loneliness and 
how to have a relationship with a man. 
Men just basically don’t have the same 
kind of troubles. I really believe in pro- 
fessionalism; to say “I can’t make any 
music because I’m a woman”’ is alibi. It 
makes it more difficult, but it doesn’t 
make it impossible. If you’re professional 
and good, you can do it. But the personal 
things .... I read Billie Holiday’s auto- 
biography and the things she went 
through with Lester Young. When you’re 
a musician, you’re going to gravitate to 
other musicians, and because they’re like 
you are they don’t want to be held down, 
and everybody has to have a certain de- 
gree of freedom. 

So we have to depend on each other. In 
the old days we couldn’t afford psychia- 
trists. Maria Muldaur, Bonnie Raitt, 
Wendy Waldman and I kept each other 
from having nervous breakdowns for 
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years, And my attitude towards anyone 
who is new on the horizon is that if they’re 
good, and it’s honest, then it has to be 
helped; those people have to be brought 
in. My feeling about girls that are better 
than I am is that we need ’em because 
they’ll make the music better, and I can 
learn from them. There’s always some- 
body who’s better than you. That’s why I 
hate awards, like the Rocky awards. 

BP: I voted for you. 

LR: Oh thank you. I’m glad you did. 
But basically that stuff doesn’t mean any- 
thing to me. Competition is for horse 
races, not for art. I had to face all that 
when Emmylou [Harris] came on the 
scene. Everybody was telling me for two 
years that there was this girl who was do- 
ing everything that I was doing, and they 
were raving about her. I felt thr. atened by 
it. I was scared; I was afraid to meet her. I 
thought, “‘Oh no, what if she’s better than 
I am?” And I met her, and she was. I feel 
that she is the best country-rock person. 
I’m moving in more of a pop direction 
anyway. And I was stunned, because I 
had been doing this for a long time, and I 
knew exactly how her talents compared to 
mine. And I also loved her immediately 
when I met her, because she’s honest and 
she’s nice. There was no way I couldn’t 
like her. 

I get so overwhelmed when I meet 
somebody like Dolly Parton. Not to say 
that it doesn’t hurt you when you know 
somebody can sing better than you can, 
because there is envy. I do envy Dolly, I 
do envy Emmylou and Bonnie, but I don’t 
begrudge them their success. I wish I 
could sing that well, but I can’t. Them not 
being able to do it is not going to make me 
sing any better. 

BP: Your stage presence, at least, 
seems to be a lot less self-deprecating 
than before. Has that helped your music 
overall? 

-LR: What I finally figured out about 
self-deprecation is that it’s so self-indul- 
gent. And when I realized that, I got em- 
barrassed. If a musician’s a professional, 
he’s trying to please you. And if you say 
honestly to him, “What if we try this?” 
and you’re not trying to throw your weight 
around or impress him with your know- 
ledge or be pushy .... If it’s a terrible 
idea, you’ll both know it. immediately. 
And if you’ve said it honestly, what’s he 
going to think? That you’re lame? I have 
lots of ideas that don’t work, and lots of 
ideas that work great. I go up and tell ’em 
now. Being in a band is rough. It’s like be- 
ing married to five people at once. I play 
with people who know they’re good, and 
they’re not going to be threatened by me 
saying, “Would you mind playing that in 
half-time, please?” They don’t mind as 
long as I’m specific. 

BP: When you began making albums 
did you have less control than you do 
now? 

LR: Yes. I had less control because I 
didn’t know what I was doing. I didn’t 
know how to gei what I wanted. I know a 
lot more about the studio now. I love it 
now. I used to worry about technology — I 
couldn’t work a tape recorder. Then I 
found out that if I could operate a sewing 
machine, I could do anything. I’ve learned 
so much in spite of myself. I thought, 
“Well, I can’t learn that, that’s ma- 
chinery.”’ And then all of a sudden I knew 
what a digital delay did and what an Aph- 
ex did. 

BP: What’s an Aphex? 

LR: We were the first people to use it 
on an album. It selects these frequencies 
randomly and it puts them out of phase, 
and you can control it like an echo cham- 
ber. It gives quality to a voice. The best 
analogy is that you create a sound holo- 
gram. McCartney used it on the Wings 
tour, and I was just amazed at the piano 
and vocal sounds they got. We asked 
them what they had done to make it 
soind like a real piano: See, money was 
no object on that tour, 80 they had the 
best of everything and the sound was bril- 
liant. And they introduced us to Kurt 
Knabel, who invented the Aphex ma- 
chine. He does all his research at MIT. So 
he put one in for us to record on. 

BP: Were your production problems in 
the early years due simply to your lack of 
expertise, or did your being a woman also 
create problems? 

LR: I think the fact that I was a wom- 
an made it a little more difficult, but 
musicians basically want to play, they 
want to get it on. Listen, that never got in 
Carol Kaye’s way. She’s a girl session 
player, bass, and for years she played on 
Ray Charles records. Nobody made a par- 


ticular fuss over the fact that she was a 
woman. They didn’t say, “Say, she’s real .. 
good and she’s a Woman.” They said, 
“This girl’s a hot bass player. Let’s hire 
her.” That’s where I think, if we’re going 
to have equality, it’s going to be appar- 
ent. Part of the reason women have not 
been playing real well is because they 
thought they were supposed to grow up 
and get married. 

My mother wanted to be a scientist; she 
had a brilliant mind. But at that time, 
unless you were very aggressive and you 
were willing to give up a family . ... . Face 
it, a family is a very secure thing to have, 
if you’ve got a good one. If you’ve got a 
bad one, it’ll put you in the ground. It 
does help to cut down on those basic feel- 
ings of alienation and that kind of free- 
floating anxiety you have when you feel 
like you’re out in space someplace. And I 
feel like that all the time. I hang onto the 
chair sometimes — I’m afraid I’m going to 
float away. One of my worst nightmares is 
that I float up, you know. And I get that 
sometimes when I'm sitting in a room: I 
feel like I’m going to fall up. I just get pan- 
icked, because I don’t feel that I’m con- 
nected to anybody except my band when 
we’re on the road. And I have this loose- 
knit family organization that I fit into, 
but basically I’m not connected to any- 
body. It’s very strange and lonely, but at 
least I know what it is. At least I know I’m 
not hyping myself. I’m not saying, “Gee, I 
live with this guy and it’s all wonderful 
and we’re in love and it’s great.” Because 
I don’t. And when I did, it wasn’t; it was 
miserable and I felt trapped. So I’m not 
going to be with somebody now unless I 
don’t feel trapped. 

There are still problems, in terms of the 
loneliness you have to deal with. When 
we’re out on the road, the guys . . . some 
hot-looking chick will come into the room 
and they can get that charge. I mean, they 
can go home with a different chick every 
night. Men do that. I don’t. What if I went 
to bed with every cute boy who came into 
my dressing room, for God’s.sake? What 
would that say about me? © 

With this particular band I have, we’ve 
known each other for a long time and 
we’re real straight with each other. It’s 
like group therapy on the road. Every- 
body’s very supportive of each other, but 
nobody tiptoes around. And I’m like the 
mother hen. It’s a very difficult situation 
for me to be in, because I was the third 
youngest child in my family, and I’m not 
very assertive or competitive or aggres- 


sive. So finding myself in this reluctant ~ 


position of leadership has been really dif- 
ficult for me. It’s something I’ve tried to 
avoid all my life. But finally I realized 
that it was more comfortable for them if I 
did. 

BP: Do you pick the songs, or does Pe- 
ter Asher? 

LR: Occasionally he does. Mostly I pick 
"em. They’re always songs that are dead 
relevant to what’s going on in my life at 
the time. They’re usually songs that come 
from friends, since we have common ex- 
periences. 

BP: Karla Bonoff is a friend? 

LR: Yeah, she’s Kenny’s [Edwards] 
girlfriend. He helps her with the songs. I 
think the reason they have such well- 
structured bass lines is because Kenny 
helps her with them. She would be the 
first to admit that. She’s a great writer, 
but Kenny’s very helpful that way. He’s 
great at facilitating what you’re trying to 
do. 

BP: You mostly pick your own songs. 
Has that always been true? 

LR: Uh-huh. 

BP: Why did it take so long to get 
“Heart Like A Wheel” which you had had 
for four years, on an album? 

LR: I had gotten vetoed on things, but 
eventually .... If I come to a producer 
with a song and he thinks it’s the corniest 
thing he ever heard, and I ask my man- 
ager and he thinks it’s corny too, then us- 
ually I’m reluctant to record it. For me 
that song was very special; it was not just 
a song. I just thought it wa’ a revelation in 
some way or another, and one of the most 
beautiful things I’d ever heard in my life. 
It was very precious to me, and I wanted 
to protect it. I thought maybe it would be 
one of those things that I would love and 
the rest of the world wouldn’t be able to 
understand. And really, to this day, 
people will come up and say, “Gee, that’s 
the corniest thing I ever heard.” 

I love the McGarrigles; I’m their big- 
gest fan. I think they’re about the purest 
thing in the music scene. I think they’re 
brilliant. I don’t know whether they’re 
ever going to be commercial; I don’t care. 
It’s the most honest music there is. 
They’re not copping an attitude, they’re 
not trying to intimidate anybody. They’re 
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just making very pure and beautifully 
crafted stuff. They’re just very innocent 
— and by innocent I mean no guilt. The 
rarest and the finest quality in music is 
innocence. Three times I’ve been driving 
on the freeway and I put the tape on and 
“Talk To Me Of Mendocino” will make 
me cry. Just out of the clear blue, when 
I’m not expecting it. I'll be driving along 
completely happy and that song will come 
on and I’ll slam into the guardrail. In- 
stant accident. It’s so pure; it’s like snow 
white to me. 

BP: Do you think that many people re- 
jected that song because it’s primarily a 
women’s song? 

LR: I disagree. I.don’t think it’s a wom- 
en’s song. It’s a song that you can sing to 
somebody when you've finally sur- 
rendered to the fact that you are killed 
from this emotion. Most people are so de- 
fensive in this scene — it’s fast and it’s 
jaded and everybody’s trying to intimi- 
date — sex, beauty, musicianship, every- 
thing’s geared to intimidate. It’s like the 
Cosmo cover — how to be a sexy woman 
so you can protect yourself, so you can in- 
jtimidate the next guy so that he won’t 
‘dare try to .... I mean, why bother? 
That song is not written from an atti- 
tude, it’s just true. And I think it fright- 
ens people sometimes. When people are 
that devastated, their first impulse is to 
say they’re not. And it’s not a typical 
male attitude; it’s female too. I’m as guil- 
ty as the next person down the line. I 
know millions of women who will get their 
chops busted and pretend they don’t care. 
That’s just a human attitude. 

BP: Do you pick songs that exploit your 
range? 

LR: No, I always thought I had a very 
narrow range. I think I have three octaves 
now, though I used to think I had an oc- 
tave-and-a-half. 

BP: Do you want all your songs that 
you pick to be “hits,” or will you go with 
your idiosyncratic taste? 

LR: I’ve turned down so many hits you 
wouldn’t believe it, especially in the days 
when I really needed them too. “I Don’t 
Know How to Love Him” was one; “‘Help 

Me Make It Through The Night” was an- 
other. I even feel that way about “Heat 
Wave.” I loved it when Martha Reeves 
sang it. I threw it into my show when we 
were playing bars because it was some- 
thing fun that people could get drunk and 
rowdy to. I never had any intention of 
making a record out of it, but David Gef- 
fen said, ‘““You’ve got to record that, it’s a 
hit,” and at that point I realized that if I 
went ahead and did it, it would be good 
for me to have a hit. It would just make 
more sense for me in the long run, be- 
cause then I could do more music that I 
wanted to do. The more secure my posi- 
tion was, the more I would be able to in- 
fluence the music with my own taste. I did 
“Heat Wave” and I’m still sorry, because 
I hate to sing it. I don’t think I sing it well, 
I don’t think the record was good and I 
cringe when it comes on the radio. I’m not 
doing it in the show anymore, and people 
are going to be bitching at me. 

““You’re No Good”’ was the only one of 
those oldies I went “Okay, I want to make 
a record of this. I love this and it’s going to 
be a hit single.” I’m a little embarrassed 
about the oldies. We didn’t put “Heat 
Wave’’ out-as the single off of the last al- 
bum, we put “Love Is A Rose,” and on 
this album I wanted to put Karla’s tune, 
“Lose Again,” although I think our rec- 
ord of ‘“That’ll Be the Day”’ is better than 
the other oldies. At least it’s got some new 
things to it — it’s a lot better than “‘Heat 
Wave.” I thought “‘You’re No Good” was 
a good record too. 

BP: Andrew Gold's guitar arrange- 
ments had a lot to do with that. 

LR: Andrew’s guitars were very appar- 
ent on that, but what really set the feel for 
that track and made it possible for it to 

*come out that way was Kenny Edwards’s 
bass part. We had a different arrange-- 
ment of it, and when we went into the stu- 
dio Kenny went [she sings the bass part] 
and that’s what gave it that real snaky 
quality. See, when people review records, 
they think, “Well, this person’s respon- 
sible for this and this person’s respon- 
sible for that.’’ Lots of times it was me. 
“When Will I Be Loved” is my arrange- 
ment completely — the a cappella ar- 
rangement in the beginning, the rhythm 
guitars at the bridge. And I never got any 
credit for that. People will write reviews 
and say “Andrew Gold’s arrangements 
are nice and Peter Asher’s production is 
great.” 

BP: How does that make you feel? 














LR: Who cares? Andrew knows what he 
did, I know what I did. It makes me laugh, 
because people think they knaw. 

BP: Your albums present a-certian sex- 
ual image, and perhaps that’s why people 
may minimize your musicianship. 

LR: That’s their problem. 

BP: What went into the cover for Has- 
ten Down The Wind? 

LR: It’s funny. I didn’t have a concept 
for this album cover, and neither did any- 
one else. I wanted a picture of me in mid- 
air, falling. I wanted to look like I was 
floating. We tried to shoot it in a swim- 
ming pool; I tried jumping off a ladder. 
But it didn’t work — I looked like I was 
jumping off a ladder. So we were out on 
the beach, and the photographer wanted 
to use this day-for-night technique with 
the strobe light. I didn’t even know my 
tits were showing through; I didn’t want 
any nipples in that picture. And that 
wasn’t really intentional. We didn’t no- 
tice it was happening until we saw it in 
the picture. We wondered whether we 
should retouch it, and I said ‘Aw, fuck 
it.” I never looked that good a day in my 
life anyway. 

So we weren’t trying for a sexy cover, 
but it’s frosting on the cake. If people like 
to look at it, let ’em look at it. It’s a little 
bit weird for me, because I feel like I end 
up competing with myself. I go to the 
market in my overalls and people go 
“‘Yecchh. She looks like sin.” But most 
people don’t get to meet me, and if they 
like to have something nice to look at on 
their album cover, groovy. 

BP: It probably sells 10,000 extra cop- 
ies. 

LR: If that’s true, great, I’m delighted. 

BP: But doesn’t that encourage people 
to not take you seriously? 

LR: It did before — people didn’t take 
me very seriously, but it was my own 
fault. I acted like a gibbering idiot. People 
didn’t know I could speak English for 
years. Peter Asher was the first person 
who ever discovered that I could speak 
English, or had an intellect. He wan- 
dered into the Bitter End one night when 
I was singing. I was just kind of freaking 
around being a country-rocker. 

BP: Did other producers not respect 
you? 

LR: They thought I was bright, but 
they encouraged me to be dependent on 
them. Because the more they encouraged 
me to,be stupid and act silly, the more I 
would be dependent on them, and the 
more power they would have. But that 
was my fault. I allowed it to happen, so, 
I’m not putting the blame for that on any- 
body but myself. I still act silly and giggle 
and act dumb. It’s my personality. I can’t 


* help it. 


Peter Asher is very secure, and also 
we’re a team. We know that we function 
best as a team. So Andrew, Kenny, Pe- 
ter, I and Val Gray, the engineer, are this 
team, this family. And we all do each 
other’s work, sometimes, but we mostly 
do our own jobs. I tell Peter things that I 
think would be nice in the electronic end 
of it. He tells us things that would be nice 
on the band end of it. We all work out the 
arrangements together. Usually we’ll 
work out a song and then Peter will come 
in at some point and put the finishing 
touches on, which he’s really into doing. 
He’ll make very specific musical sugges- 
tions, even come up with string lines. I 
will come up with specific suggestions 
about how I think something should be 
mixed or a particular sound on an instru- 
ment that I think we should have. And 
Andrew will come up with suggestions on 
a vocal lick that I should do. On that song 
that I wrote [“‘Try Me Again’’] I told An- 
drew the exact notes to play coming out of 
the bridge. And Kenny is very good on ar- 
rangements. 

BP: Jt would seem that your music 
changed about three years ago. Why? 

LR: I just got to the point where I 
couldn’t carry on anymore. I could not 
physically stand it any more, the internal 
pressure was too great. It wasn’t good 
enough — that was what the internal 
pressure was. I wasn’t working effi- 
ciently, and so I got to the point where I 
couldn’t work at all — it was just too hor- 
rible. I wasn’t doing my homework, I was 
just getting by on the seat of my pants. I 
was getting by on innate talent and not on 
anything I had developed. I didn’t work 
hard enough on it. I worked hard being on 
the road, but not at developing my mu- 
sic. And I was just getting beat to death, 
emotionally and physically. That’s when 
Peter came on the scene. I knew that I had 
to try, or not survive. I was one of the 
great ones at saying “I don’t get good 
grades because I never study” or “I’m not 
a musician because I never practice,” ] 
have the worst hang-up about failing in 
the whole world. re) 
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Continued from page 36 

ain't no doubt. 

The judge’s wife is my best account. 

I sell my boot wherever I please 

As long as I pay the damn shakedown fee. 


“You see? See what I mean? You know, 

I may go back to it yet. One damn thing 

about it, I ain’t never found anything that 

ve more exciting than making corn whis- 
ey.” 


preoccupy him were music and race, and 
in a way these, too, would eventually 
come together in a surprising way. “I was 
never really accepted by anyone until I 
started singing country music. I mean, be- 
ing the color that I am, having the hair 
and the eyes that I do, I didn’t really know 
where I belonged. I was never really ac- 
cepted by any race: Sometimes I wished I 
was black as a skillet or white as a 
damned sheet, but the way I am it’s al- 
ways been a motherfucker. Sometimes I’d 
go in an all-white place and then just 
leave. I mean, nobody would say any- 
thing, but that’s just the way I would feel 
about it. Other times I'd be with all 
blacks and I'd want to hide. To the In- 
dians I was a kind of half breed. A lot of it 
could have been in my mind, but I mean 
it was a goddam problem!” 

Music apparently was a kind of escape 
valve, for Stoney Edwards occupied him- 
self with it even at an early age. “I’ve al- 
ways wrote songs. Oh, you know, they 
wasn’t songs exactly. I don’t think they 
rhymed or anything. They'd just be about 
a bug crawling through the sand, an ant 
maybe, some kind of foolishness — I don’t 
know, what would you call it? They 
wasn’t poems, more like daydreams, I 
guess. I wrote songs: because I didn’t know 
nothing else to sing, really. I got tired of 
‘Old Joe Clark’ and church hymns and 
the few Bob Wills songs I got off the radio 
— those were the only songs I knew all the 
way through. So I had to write, I had to 
make up my own. 

“I made my first guitar out of a bucket 
and a piece of wire when I was just a little 
bitty kid. When I was 15 or 16 I worked 
about. a week.in Oklahoma City, where 


my father lived, to make enough to buy . 


my first guitar. He used to pick a little 
guitar himself — him and all my uncles 
would play guitar and banjo, square 
dance stuff — they would just play strict- 
ly at home — but my Daddy wouldn’t 
even let me play guitar in the house when 
I was trying to learn. I’d just leave the 
house, go to a neighbor’s, and then wait 
until he went to bed before I came home. 

“Today? Today my father is very proud 
of me, but I can’t feel toward him like I 
know I ought to. It’s just something with- 
in you. You can forgive, but you can’t for- 
get. I mean, it’s nothing to be proud of, 
but what’s true is true, even if sometimes 
the truth hurts. I know he loves me a hel- 
luva lot more than I love him, but I just 
can’t help but think if he could have giv- 
en me that love when I needed it, how 
much good it might have done me. Oh, I 
don’t know. Maybe what they done is bet- 
ter in a way. I think of all-kinds of ex- 
cuses, and I’ve started believing them in a 
way. Maybe it made me stronger in my- 
self, you know. Today he comes to all my 
dances, but sometimes I don’t even go to 
his table. Sometimes I wish he wouldn’t 
even come.” 

Stoney’s mother died in 1950, just be- 
fore he left for California when “the feds 
got really rough” and persuaded him that 
“there wasn’t no future in corn whiskey. 
When she passed I didn’t even shed a 
tear, but, you know, I just found out she 
was a very, very lonely woman. She had 
her whole family deny her, she had her 
husband beat her out of her rights. You 
know, now there’s not enough sadness in 
my heart for her. Every time I think about 
it I start getting pissed off. You know how 
miserable she was? Two weeks before she 
died she went out to see my sister in Cali- 
fornia. She hadn’t never been to Califor- 
nia before, but she told my sister, ‘Don’t 
send me back to that same cemetery 
where all my family is buried. I don’t ever 
want to see them again.’ So there she is, 
buried out in some lonely cemetery in Los 
Angeles. There’s no end to how disap- 
pointed she must have been. Sometimes I 
think that’s why she told us not to call her 
Mother.” 


Daddy had a 1941 Ford 
When I was just about 10 years old. 
We used to listen to Hank and Lefty on 
the radio, 
‘Why don’t you love me like you used to 
do?’ 


The two other things that seemed to’ 


And Just look what thoughts will do.’ 


..Old Hank and Lefty raised my country 


soul... ’ 
— “Hank and Lefty Raised 
_ My Country Soul,” 
by D. Frazier-A.L. Owens 
(Copyright Blue Crest Music/ 
Hill and Range Songs) 


He moved to Oakland and then to Rich- 
mond, California, where he worked in a 
car wash, then as a maintenance man, 
machinist, construction worker, and fi- 
nally crane operator in a shipyard. In 1954 
he married his wife Rosemary, who — like 
most of their friends — couldn’t under- 
stand what drew him to country music. 
“Oh, some of them would say, ‘Hey, man, 
I hear you’re still singing that shitkicking 
music.’ And I would say, ‘Yeah.’ But 
others would just say, ‘Hey, man, baby, 
more power to you, cause that’s what it’s 
all about, man, do your thing.’ See, the 
thing about it was, I always did listen to 
any kind of music. I could go out and have 
fun even if I went to a blues club where 
they was playing nothing but blues. I love 
good gospel music. Today, if a jazzman is 


playing his jazz and he’s doing it well, I 


give him all the credit in the world, even 
though it’s not my bag. But I knew what I 
liked, and my wife finally admitted to me, 
“You know, I’ve listened to you sing coun- 
try music for 15 years now, and I believe 
it’s something you really want to do!’ ” 

He never thought of making a career 
out of singing in any case, and few people 
even knew of his interest in it. Mostly he 
just fooled around in the garage, compos- 
ing songs on a portable tape recorder. 
Since he cannot read or write, he learned 
to carry two or three songs in his head at 
once and would work on them at every 
possible opportunity. Occasionally he’d 
get up and sing a song in a bar, and that 
was how he acquired the name Stoney, in 
about as cavalier a manner as he became 
Frenchy. A patron, forgetting his name, 
declared, “ ‘I’m stoned, and he probably 
is, too.’ From that night on I was Sto- 
ney.” Then in 1968, he suffered a disabl- 
ing accident which would eventually lead 
to his career in music. 

While working as a fork lift operator, he 
was trapped inside a sealed-up tank and 
suffered severe carbon dioxide poisoning. 
For almost two years he was either in a 
semi-coma or “‘just out of my mind crazy. 
I didn’t know what was going on, and they 
didn’t give me nothing for it — I found 
this out afterwards — because there isn’t 
any cure. The doctors said they was just 
waiting for me to die. You see, usually 8 
percent will kill you, and they told me I 
had something like 80 percent in my 
bloodstream. I don’t know — the only 
thing I can figure is that it was all that 
smoking that I done all those years that 
worked to offset the carbon dioxide poi- 
son. Of course, I don’t know. That’s just a 
theory.” In any case he was unmanage- 
able, refused Social Security, could not be 
helped by anyone except his wife, and but 
for her would have been committed to a 
mental institution. When he recovered, he 
had no job (“I still haven’t been cleared to 
go back to work”), no money, no pros- 
pects. Six months later he was in the re- 
cording studio. “I went from shipyard to 
graveyard to Capitol Records.” 

He arrived at Capitol after an even od- 
der series of coincidences. With no hope of 
going back to work, he decided to concen- 
trate more seriously on his music. He be- 
gan writing songs again, though during 
his illness his daughter had inadvertently 
destroyed the tape which contained all his 
early compositions (“Sometimes a line or 
two will come into my head, but I racked 
my brains so much I got headaches, so I 
just kind of quit thinking about it.’’). He 
also got involved in a benefit for Bob 
Wills, who had been incapacitated by a 
series of strokes. Because Stoney had been 
such a fan of Wills as a boy, and probably 
because it’s the kind of thing he would do 
for anyone in need, he helped to set up the 
benefit, throwing himself into all the de- 
tails of organizing and publicizing it. 
When the day came, someone remem- 
bered that Stoney Edwards, too, was 
something of a singer, and he was given a 
one-number spot on the program. He sang 
“‘Mama’s Hungry Eyes”; a Richmond 
lawyer, Ray Sweeney, heard him and took 
him down to Capitol; it was just at this 
point that Charley Pride was really start- 
ing to happen; ‘‘a week-and-a-half after 
that I was on Capitol Records.” It seems 
hardly ironic to Stoney that “what I 
wanted to do all my life through Bob 
Wills, I got to do it by doing this for him.” 
He had been at his lowest point, feeling 
helpless, despairing, a drain upon his 
family. He had even determined to leave 
them “‘so that there would be one less 
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mouth to feed.”” Then the record contract 
came along and was reinforced by the suc- 
cess of “Two Dollar Toy,” his first single. 
Like all of his songs, if was based on a true 
incident. 


Last night I woke up 
Like I done many times before 
But this time I had evil on my mind 
I quietly packed my clothes 
And headed for the door 
But in the doorway stumbled and fell over 
a toy. 

My little girl says, ‘Daddy cover me’ 
And ‘Daddy, please don’t go’ 
That’s when the love in my heart 
Overruled a thought I had in my mind 
Last night a $2 toy made a million dollar 
daddy out of me. 


Stoney Edwards’s musical output since 
1970 has been considerable. There have 
been five or six albums, a number of good- 
sized hits, and some enterprising choices 
for material, including Jesse Winches- 
ter’s “Mississippi, You’re on My Mind” 
and Leonard Cohen’s “Bird on a Wire.” 
All of the songs are enhanced by Stoney’s 
voice, a strong vibrato-laden instrument 
with a wide range, bass drop, and the sin- 
cerity to wring emotion even from other- 
wise pedestrian vehicles. The songs are 
oddly colored, too, by the listener’s inevi- 
table awareness of race. ‘Mississippi on 
My Mind,” for example, takes on differ- 
ent connotations when you realize that 
the singer is black. “Yankee Lady” or 
even “Hank and Lefty Raised My Coun- 
try Soul,” with its explicit statement of 
debt to Hank Williams and Lefty Friz- 
zell, are similarly affected. This, despite 
the unmistakable twang in Stoney’s 
voice, which betrays nothing more than 
his origins as an Oklahoma dirt farmer. 
He has compiled, in any case, a solid body 
of achievement. Nothing that he has done 
to date, however, even hints at what Sto- 
ney Edwards is capable of. 

The reasons for this are twofold. First, 
very few of the songs he has written have 
actually been recorded, and others 
haven’t been recorded correctly. This 
would not be particularly significant but 
for the fact that Stoney Edwards is a great 
writer. Words set down on the printed 
page can hardly convey the strength of his 
compositions, but after listening to Sto- 
ney run-through recorded. work, unpub- 
lished material and songs in progress, it 
seems clear that his writing can be com- 
pared favorably to that of his two heroes, 
Merle Haggard and Lefty Frizzell. What 
is most impressive about his composi- 
tions is their weight, the wealth of detail, 
the selectivity of his art. Every story 
paints a picture — even novelty numbers 
like “My Uncle Nupi,” “Head Bootleg- 
ger Man” or “The Fishing Song,” which 
depend for their effect on throwaway lines 
like, “With a $50 reel and a $40 pole/All 
I’m doing is catching cold/I’ll never go 
fishing again.” 

“What it is, I don’t lose the strength of 
the song. I don’t seem to lose any power, 
you know what I mean? Like some songs 
will have a good idea, they’ll have a strong 
verse and then they’ll just fade out into 
the chorus — well, my songs are strong all 
the way through.” His own assessment 
seems pretty much on the mark, and re- 
cognizing the care with which the songs 
are crafted, the painstaking selection of 
specifics, the occasionally startling use of 
metaphor, you wish sometimes that Sto- 
ney Edwards were able to read the poetry 
which he would so much enjoy. Stoney, 
not surprisingly, takes another view. “I’m 
glad I can’t read,” he insists. “It scares 
the shit out of me sometimes, how close I 
came to being an educated man. When I 
think of how many things that’s written 
about that’s copied — well, I can’t copy 
anybody else. What I write has to be 
true.” 

Maybe so. Certainly what comes out in 
Stoney’s writing apart from idiosyncrasy 
of structure (which can itself be a 
strength) isn’t hindered by lack of educa- 
tion. What comes out on record, however, 
is quite a different story, and that is the 
other reason so little that Stoney Ed- 
wards has done to date reflects his real 
capabilities. Surprisingly, none of the pat 
explanations apply. Capitol seems to have 
been behind him, and Chip Taylor is only 
the latest in a long line of producers who 
have honestly believed in Stoney Ed- 
wards. None, however, has known pre- 
cisely how to serve him or how to bring out 
the eloquent simplicity of his style. There 
have been choirs; there has been un- 
necessary instrumentation; ‘Talking 
about Jesus,” one of his most beautiful 
compositions with the potential to be a re- 
ligious standard, was recorded out of 
tune; Valley of the Giants, a concept al- 
bum of tributes to 
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country and western, was never released; 


even Chip Taylor’s impeccably produced 
Blackbird session, while. well-intended, 


~ did not leave enough room for Stoney Ed- 


wards. 

“The trouble with Stoney is that he 
doesn’t speak up,” one observer says. ‘He 
knows what’s going on. He just doesn’t 
say anything.” Seeing him on a day-to- 
day basis, you realize that this is indeed 
true. While he will blow up over all the 
“bullshit” or express private skepticism 
about methods and/or results, when it 
comes to the sticking point, he will al- 
ways go along. If you ask him about Capi- 
tol, despite any reservations or frustra- 
tions, despite all his disappointments, he 
will tell you, “‘Capitol’s not responsible for 
me being misused. A man uses himself. 
Other people may look at it differently, 
but I think I have not given them a fair 
shake. You see, the way I look at it, when 
they draw up a contract, it’s merely guess- 
work. There’s no guarantees on either 
side. I don’t think I have anything com- 
ing from them. If I get a favor, fine — but 
nobody owes me a damned thing.” Such a 
policy of accommodation has made Sto- 
ney Edwards almost universally well- 
liked, but it has not necessarily helped 
him to realize his vision. 

I had a simple little dream 
That got lost somewhere between 
My searching for fortune and fame. 

Now after all of this confusion, 

I done come to this conclusion, 

That dreams are cheap if you keep ’em in 
your mind... 


The last few years have not been easy 
for Stoney Edwards. Things were going 
well until he moved to San Antonio, to 
please his wife and because it offered a 
more central location for Nashville re- 
cording trips and the dances that he plays 
throughout Texas and Oklahoma. At that 


. point he had a house in Oakland, a trail- 


er, and a new home in Texas. Due to mis- 
management ana a run of bad luck he had 
to sell the first two and very nearly lost 
the third. More recently, his bus was on 
the verge of being repossessed and he 
“came close to having a nervous break- 
down,” doing singles and one-nighters to 
dig himself out of the financial hole which 
success had left him in. The irony of fate 
is not lost upon him. “I discovered;”’ he 
says, “that the ladder I climbed didn’t 
have any steps on the way down.” He was 
depressed for a time and stopped writing 
songs, but after a while, true to his na- 
ture, he bounced back. “You know,” he 
says, “I learn something every time I 
make a mistake. I learn that I don’t ever 
want to make that sonofabitch again.” 

Today things are looking up again. For 
his regular gigs, Stoney is back to work- 
ing with his own band, and from a tape 
that he has made they sound like a strong 
back-up group with a promising lead sin- 
ger of their own. Despite his frustration 
with his publisher’s inability to get his 
songs recorded by others, he has started 
writing once more. For the first time he 
has begun to play a little guitar on stage, 
setting his own rhythm and, surprisingly, 
incorporating some blues into his act. The 
new album with Jack Clement looks 
promising, too, if Clement can only sub- 
ordinate his own fabled genius to Sto- 
ney’s. The potential for crossover in the 
manner of Freddy Fender, Stoney’s near- 
est kin in temperament (if not in style), 
still remains. Nonetheless, Stoney is 
hedging his bets. He has recently dis- 
covered a will that would invalidate his 
aunts’ sale of his mother’s land. With a 
lawyer from Oklahoma City, he is inves- 
tigating the possibility that 92 million 
barrels of oil have been taken out of what 
should be his (and his brothers’, sisters’, 
and cousins’) land. If the lawsuit should 
succeed, and Stoney is fully confident 
that it will, he will become, not a rich man 
— because he isn’t greedy — but com- 
fortable. His eyes twinkle with excite- 
ment more at the intricacies of the case 
than at the prospect of the money. 

How do. you feel? someone asks him. 
“Terrible,” Stoney responds characteris- 
tically, then grins and picks his teeth. “I 
want to be remembered,”’ he sums up, “as 
a good singer, as a good person, as some- 
one that people loved, but most of all as 
someone that people miss. That’s my goal 
in country music. If I can achieve those 
three things, I don’t have to be the great- 
est star. The best can always be replaced, 
you know — has to be. But you never re- 
place the good ones. I want to be remem- 
bered for 100 years as a good man and as a 
good country singer. You see, I’ve had my 
shit together for a long time, man. It’s just 
that up until now it’s been too heavy to 
pick up.” 


All songs a Stoney Edwards, Central Song, where not 
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From left: Pat Metheny, John Abercrombie, Terje Rypdal and Ralph Towner 


MA 


Towner to Metheny to 


Rypdal to Abercrombie 


by Bob Blumenthal 

The sound of Germany’s ECM label — 
by its own claim “the most beautiful 
sound next to silence” — has come to 
represent a school of music unto itself, de- 
fined by the demanding aural aesthetics 
of producer Manfred Eicher. Early ECM 
releases featured several important pian- 
ists (Keith Jarrett, Chick Corea, Paul 
Bley), but in the last two years the focus 
has expanded to include, as Melody 
Maker once put it, ‘“‘jazz’s alternative gui- 
tar heroes.” Be they insistently acoustic 
or compulsively electric, all of these gui- 
tarists emerge sounding like ECM. 

A 16-city tour featuring several of the 
label’s artists visited Boston in late Octo- 
ber. Local fans were able to hear not only 


“the groups of Enrico Rava, Gary Burton, 


Eberhard Weber,.Steve Kuhn and Jack 
DeJohnette, but also the first of four all- 
guitar concerts scheduled for cities with 
sizable populations of plectrists. Toge- 
ther with Michael Bloom, the Phoenix’s 
resident mutant guitarist, I had the 
opportunity to speak with the ECM gui- 
tarists at producer Ted Kurland’s home 
on the morning of their concert. 


XED'S 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, 31, was 
born in Portchester, New York, though his 
years teaching at Berklee and playing all 
manner of local gigs lead many to con- 
sider him a Bostonian. Abercrombie 
worked with Dreams, Chico Hamilton 
and Billy Cobham before joining Jack 
DeJohnette’s Directions, where he cur- 
rently plays; he also occasionally joins 
with DeJohnette and Dave Holland in 
collective trio Gateway. Phase shifters 
and the tiny mandolin guitar are among 
John’s most notorious passions. His latest 
album, Sargasso Sea, like his portion of 
the guitar concert, is a duet set with 
Ralph Towner. , 

PAT METHENY, only 21, has been 
featured with Gary Burton for two years. 
For much of that time he played electric 
12-string, though he’s currently back to 
the full-bodied six-string Gibson. His 
Midwestern sound (“intentionally as far 
away from the Mahavishnu vein as possi- 
ble,” he said) was formed in Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri. On the way to his present 
Boston residence he taught and worked in 
the Miami area and spent an invaluable 
period in New York with Paul Bley. His 
first album, Bright Size Life, reveals a 
concern for changes and lyrical solo lines 
rare among young guitarists. 

TERJE RYPDAL, 29, from Oslo, Nor- 
way, is making his first visit to the United 
States but has been heard in this country 
since the late 60s through recordings with 
his teacher George Russell and fellow- 
Russell pupil Jan Garbarek. Heavily into 
expanding the sonic palette through elec- 
tronics, Rypdal employs everything from 
mellotrons to symphonic orchestras in his 
recordings, and frequently uses a violin 
bow on his guitar. His eclectic, distinc- 


tively European approach has been called 
everything from free jazz to art rock to 
symphonic jazz-rock. Whenever I Seem to 
Be Far Away is his most successful re- 
cording to date. 

RALPH TOWNER, unlike his ECM 
compatriots, never touches an electric 
guitar. In fact, he never played a guitar of 
any kind until the age of 22 (13 years ago), 
though he had studied piano, trumpet 
and composition during his youth. Classi- 
cal guitar studies in Vienna with Karl 
Scheit hastened his development, and the 
late ’60s brought him to New York for 
freelance work primarily on piano (he still 
plays keyboards in a style close to his 
favorite, Bill Evans). The Paul Winter 
Consort gave him the opportunity to play 
acoustic guitar and introduced him to the - 
12-string. With fellow Consort members 
Paul McCandless, Glen Moore and Col- 
lin Walcott, Towner formed the all-acous- 
tic Oregon (named for Towner and 
Moore’s home state) in 1972; the con- 
stant success of the quartet’s concerts and 
Vanguard albums demonstrates the via- 
bility of acoustic music in the electronic 
age. Towner records under his own name 
for ECM, most notably on Solstice. 

* + * 

BOSTON PHOENIX: How would you 
describe the ECM sound? What is the 
common denominator? 

Terje: It must only be the same pro- 
ducer (Manfred Eicher). 

Pat Metheny: The common denomi- 
nator is Manfred’s taste, as’ represented 
by the artists he chooses to record. 

BP: Aside from the producer as com- 
mon denominator, what comparisons can 
be drawn on a musical level? 

TR: Maybe because the commercial 
pressure is so low, it contributes to the 
feeling of the records. Manfred never says, 

Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 50... 
“You have to sell so many copies.” 

PM: That’s true; if you can describe 
what you want to do clearly enough to 
Manfred, he’ll help you do it. And there is 
never the pressure for two funk tunes and 
an R&B ballad, say, that you might get 
from other labels. 

BP: Is this because it’s a European 
label? 

RT: That makes it easier, especially 
with distribution and exposure on radio. I 
think there are only 11 radio stations in all 
of West Germany, while over here even 
the smallest town has two or three. Also, a 
lot of people keep forgetting that ECM is 
not greedy. The purpose has never been to 
make a lot of money; Manfred is a musi- 
cian and a music fanatic, and all of the 
money goes into music projects. 

Another factor that might create a com- 
monality is that everyone who records for 
the label has to make their records in two 
days or less. So all the people have to play 
with a certain spontaneity and a certain 
level of craft. These records may sound 
like big projects, but they’re all done in 
two days — and perhaps there is a consis- 
tency among musicians who can make re- 
cords under those conditions. 

PM: I would agree, though, that the 
label is turning toward “spacey” music, 
which is a term you hear Manfred use a 
lot. By “spacey” he means slow-moving 
changes, not much activity in terms of the 
rhythm section, not very fast tempos, and 
pretty chords with somebody playing 
“singing’’ melodies on top. I think that’s 
the trademark ECM thing, and I think 
it’s increasing; you hear moments like 
that on all the new records. 

BP: What does he do when he pro- 
duces you? 

PM: It’s strange, but he didn’t do any- 
thing with my record. I think it’s mainly 
the sound that he gets. Of course we had 
been playing together for two years and 
knew what songs we wanted to do; in 
other projects, I’m sure he exerts much 
more influence. 

JA: On a record like Collin Walcott’s, 
he was more involved. He would tell us 


when, things ’t; fit, ovake ciation 
that Collin Trae 


or Collin and Dave Hol- 
land, play a duet. 


RT: Collin had taken over all of his per- 
cussion things as well as his sitar, expect- 
ing to-make primarily a percussion re- 
cord. Then he came back and said, 
“Here’s my record,” and we were both 
really dazed, because it had become a 
sitar record. So there Manfred altered the 
complete concept of what Collin had in 
mind. 

* 7 > 

BP: Any ideas why non-American gui- 
tarists have exerted such a strong influ- 
ence? This is highly unusual in jazz. 

TR: In the ’60s, there was a group in 
England called. The Shadows which 
sounded something like the Ventures; 
they played behind Cliff Richard. Their 
soloist, Hank Marvin, had a very good 
sound on his guitar, and he really influ- 
enced a lot of people. In Norway, there 
would be Shadow bands on every corner. 
There were so many guys playing like 
that, I’ve always thought that McLaugh- 
lin must have heard that and come out of 
that style. Hank Marvin could be con- 
sidered spacey in a sense: his lines were 
good, he never tried to show off. 

JA: All of the American guitarists were 
coming out of the bebop tradition. I know 
the only people I listened to were Barney 
Kessel, Johnny Smith, Jim Hall. Jim 
separated out a lot of different things, but 
they were all coming out of a single-line 
tradition on changes, trying to sound like 
a horn. Many of the European players, 
with their different tradition, may have 
taken more chances, and the difference 
has been very appealing. 

RT: It’s interesting, but I realized that 
some of my favorite keyboard players in 
the United States had been born in Eu- 
rope: Victor Feldman, Joe Zawinul, later 
on Jan Hammer — as he plays for his 
friends. I don’t know if I accept the pre- 
mise any more. I learned to play mainly 
from records, and so did the Europeans. 
None of us went to New Orleans and hung 
out. I was in Bend, Oregon, which is real- 
ly further away from the music centers 
than Oslo. 

BP: The guitar as an instrument has 
been locked into some very rigid roles, but 
this has changed in the last ten years. 


PM: None of the major groups prior to 
1968 even used guitar except Gary Bur- 
ton. That used to freak me out when I was 
young, though I can understand it.-now. 


The change had to come, and I guess it 


started with Coryell. 

BP: So rock played a role. 

TR: The European rock musicians all 
listened to black players like Chuck Berry 
and Buddy Guy. 

JA: For a long time the guitar just 
wasn’t amplified properly. You ‘couldn’t 
play an acoustic guitar with a rhythm sec- 
tion or a tenor. And with a few excep- 
tions, the guitar players were never as 
sophisticated or knowledgable as the horn 
players; that’s why all the good guitar 
players always wanted to sound like a 
horn. There were no guitar players to look 
to. . 

RT: Electronics have an effect on the 
acoustic players too. The sound systems 
are so much better now; John and I can 
play electric-acoustic duets without any 
difficulties. I was thinking of the bass in 
the same way — bass players who ought 
to be leaders are leaders now, yet prior to 
Paul Chambers you couldn’t even hear 
the bass. 

PM: Maybe electronics has more to do 
with it than we realize. 

BP: But as John said, guitar players 
used to be hung up on trying to sound like 
horns, and they aren’t any more. 

PM: All this was happening at the time 
I was starting to play, and I was buying 
every record. And the two things that got 
to me — this will kill you, John — were 
hearing [Larry] Coryell play, which didn’t 
kill me but was so different, and hearing 
you play with Chico Hamilton. You used 
a wah-wah pedal in a jazz situation; I ran 
out the next day and got a wah-wah 
pedal. About a year later, when that style 
became very popular, I rejected it total- 
ly; I went back to playing lines, and that’s 
when I started playing with organ groups. 

JA: Gabor Szabo was the first person I 
heard who really played differently, away 
from the traditional sound. Ralph had a 
way of describing the traditional jazz gui- 
tar sound, and how it could put you to 
sleep. 

RT: It’s a strange burble, a very round 
and pillowy sound that’s very indistin- 
guishable. You could hear all the per- 


functories, chord-line, chord-line, bur- 
ble, burble, burble ..... That kind of 
playing -never interested me. But you 
mention Gabor, and I think of Of Course, 
Of Course, which is the best record 
Charles Lloyd ever made. It’s a wonder- 
ful record, with Gabor, Tony Williams 
and Ron Carter. And Gabor killed me; in- 
stead of playing, say, all six strings on a 
C7 chord, he would play just two notes, 
half steps or something. It sounded so 
fresh to me. The only person I heard who 
sounded that fresh, and it was when I 
came to New York much later, was Aber- 
crombie playing with Chico. 

So many people will simply accept the 
tradition of the instrument that has gone 
before. The hip style of piano players is 
the same way now, with the right hand 
playing the line and the left hand comp- 
ing with the same voicings. It isn’t a mat- 
ter of having great technique; it’s a ques- 
tion of refusing to settle for what has gone 
before. 

I like John’s ability to sustain electric 
guitar as the accompanying instrument 
throughout an entire rocord. The thing he 
did with Enrico Rava (The Pilgrim and 
the Stars) is one of the best examples of 
exposing an instrument without suc- 
cumbing to the weight of tradition. There 
are so many colors there, you never O.D. . 
on the instrument. 

JA: That can be tricky, too. I find my- 
self using a lot of devices at different 
times. Now it’s the echoplex; it makes 
everything sound better that I play. 

BP: Does the danger exist that you'll 
become the servant of your attachments? 

TR: Well, I’ve done it all the time, so 
it’s too late. No, you can control it com- 
pletely. 

JA: T’ll agree with that, but sometimes 
I feel that if I shut the echo machine off 
and the guitar sounds like it normally 
does, I can’t play. Not knowing what is 
going to happen when you add the at- 
tachments is no problem, but getting used 
to the altered sound is the danger for me. 

RT: I don’t know, all these pedals .. . 

TR: One other thing about the echo 
machine, you can get the same, sound in 
different halls every night..So I'll also use 
the echo to bolster the acoustic: sound, 
like an engineer would do in a studio, as 
well as for effect. 
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PM: I started using the echo machine a 
few months ago. You barely:turn it on and 
get a little more presence, and even in a 
hall that sounds awful you can sound good 
to yourself on the bandstand. That can be 
crucial. 

RT: I do envy that, because I’m totally 
at the mercy of the halls, and a dry hall 
sounds wretched to me. 

TR: Yet everybody also plays acoustic 
guitar. I know I’m playing it more now 
than I did before. 

JA: Everybody starts on acoustic gui- 
tar, except now Daddy probably goes out 
and buys a wall of amplifiers and a little 
pancake guitar for his sons and daugh- 
ters to blast out the neighborhood. But 
the acoustic guitar becomes refreshing. I 
have a beautiful acoustic which I prac- 
tice on all the time — I never practice on 
electric. 

’ * * » 

BP: Who do you listen to today for new 
directions? 

JA: I don’t think there’s anybody; I 
think we’re in a period of regrouping ideas 
which have gone before. Certain things 
are just getting put together a (little dif- 
ferently. 

BP: Ten years ago names would have 
come immediately to mind. 

JA: People would have said Coltrane or 
Miles ... 

PM: One or the other. 

BP: I was thinking more of Ornette and 
Cecil Taylor. 

RT: Those people are now standards of 
a certain style. I haven’t heard anything 
really new. 

PM: The things that kill me are older. 
Like when I hear old Bley records, or old 
Miles. 

JA: That’s really timeless music. 

PM: Just before last night’s concert I 
heard Quiet Nights at Gary’s, and it 
sounded so good. ; 

RT: I still think that area of music — 
the Miles group with Tony [Williams] 
and Ron Carter and Herbie [Hancock] 
and Wayne [Shorter], and even George 
Coleman before Wayne — that music still 
has endless possibilities of extension. 
That was also one of the first groups to 
play continuously, without breaks be- 
tween tunes. I don’t think that music, 
which was already a very high form, was 


developed as far as it could go: *** 

PM: And it seems that music is get- 
ting further and further away from that 
form. 

RT: The ensemble’ sound; the imored- 
ible links weaving in and out of an entire 
concert, Herbie’s voicings . . . 

PM: Tony was the one who always 
killed me. 

RT: Well, you could just name that 


whole group. And Wayne’s tunes, they - 


still make you stop and go, “Huh!” 
They’re still models. You could spend 
years on that group. I’m not interested in 
the jazz rockers at all — I'd go back to 
Miles’s band if I wanted to use any 
models. 

BP: Any final thoughts? 

PM: I just want to say it was a plea- 
sure for me to spend time with three old- 
timers. 


PRESS PARTY 


Continued from page 19 

the party, instead sitting alone inside 
their limo, parked in an empty sea of as- 
phalt with their car speaker turned off. 

But Metromedia Records had de- 
livered the most memorable nightmare, 
the critics agreed. Out of nowhere arose a 
combo of Boston-area junior college stu- 
dents, hyped ex nihilo by their manager 
as the heirs of rockdom. Thirty or so New 
York writers were bussed up to the Crane 
Mansion on the North Shore, where they 
were dumped, ravenously hungry. After 
an hour of light hors d’oeuvres and an un- 
bearable recital by the unknowns, they 
were packed aboard for the five-hour jour- 
ney back home. The only highlight of the 
evening was Phoenix reporter George 
Kimball’s barfing on a priceless Aubu- 
sson white carpet in the Toilet King’s foy- 
er. “He puked with panache,” someone 
who admired such niceties said, “styl- 
ishly over the shoulder without breaking 
stride toward the door.” 

Why did everyone continue coming to 
parties if the majority concluded with 
emetic flourishes, asked ARC? Oh, but 
some really were fabulous, objected a pop 
writer. Like the Procol Harum formal ball 
here at The Plaza. ‘Absolutely not,” 





snazziest ever, but all those gowns and 
tuxedos didn’t pull it off. It flopped for- 


ever the companies’ ambitions for grand 


affairs, the beginning and the end of 
them.” Insufficient lowlife had been in- 
vited to ruffle through Society’s petti- 
coats, Henry observed. Press parties were 
an incestuous group grope — they were 
dying for lack of outre sleaze. 

While Henry’s ubi sunt convivial de- 
pravity rambled, “Tonight! At The Ca- 
pri Lounge” expired, too, into memory. 
The open bar closed as an exiting signal, 
Anton Perich killed his floods, and the 
waiters, murmuring amongst them- 
selves, disappeared into the kitchen with 
stacks of emptied sherbet glasses, not to 
return. Henry Edwards left, filled with 
despair “that there were so many people 
there so much lonelier than I am, so much 
more desperate than I am, that they 
would come up to me.” Danny Fields 
judged the party “fucked,” but amended 
that verdict by adding, “There have got to 
be parties as long as there is life in the 
great metropolis.” 

CBS publicist Soozin Kazick next 
morning praised “Tonight! At The Capri 
Lounge” as a sensational outing, basing 
her evaluation on Mary Kay’s wide dis- 
persal among the press. “‘She gave every- 
body four or five minutes worth of words,” 
Soozin estimated, ‘“‘that they can stick 
into print.” While the candlepin motif 
had been muted by Vic’s decor, Record 
World today would more blatantly em- 
phasize it. The trade publication had 
temporarily transformed its executive of- 
fices into a bowling alley for pictures with 
Loretta. There would be a five-page 
spread in the next issue. Soozin’s only 
complaint was the dearth of any fast- 
breaking coverage — the result, in Sooz- 
in’s words, of being aced out “‘by the obit- 
uary of someone even more famous who 
died that night’’ (she forgot who). 

But as the week progressed, reportage 
never materialized. Arthur Bell plugged 
Loretta en passant, surrendering her a 
line in his 2000-word column. Edwards 
avoided any printed comment, as did 
Weiner, who preferred silent rebuke to 
fisticuffs in this episode. Only The New 
York Times’s John Rockwell in ‘Pop 
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*** GGiititete® Edwards, "greeting ‘a’ challenge 
_to his ennui. “That might have been the 


Scenes,” devoted full space to a learned 
interview with the star; which furtherlow- 
ered his colleagues’ estimation of him. 
“He’s read Hesse,” barked one, “and now 
all he dreams of is screwing Linda’ Ron- 
stadt.” From a news perspective, Ed- 
wards admitted that the party ‘could be 
justified as an expense on Rockwell’s ink 
alone. ARC calculated that CBS Public- 
ity, by that reckoning, had shelled’ out 
$1000 of Fuji Beef for each paragraph in 
“Pop Scenes.” Now he understood why 
rock ’n’ roll records sold for $5.99. 

But still unaware of those develop- 
ments was the Alternate Rock Critic on 
party night, as he strolled back to his 
room at The Navarro. So unnerving had 
he found his first promo party that inter- 
viewing Loretta in the role of Mary Kay 
had slipped his mind. He had only mo- 
mentarily met an obviously ambitious 
lady, whose gaiety had seemed as forced 
as her guests’ disgust. Had anyone en- 
joyed themselves, he puzzled? Probably 
not — and if not, why did they come in 
droves to be made unhappy?.According to 
Danny Fields, everyone on the circuit has 
that nightly compulsion “‘to get to say to a 
star, ‘We love ya, gee what a thrill, come 
back soon.’” New York’s social chem- 
istry smply required these events to fuel 
its glittery combustion. 

That reminded him of Luis Bunuel’s 
surrealist classic, Exterminating Angel, a 
film in which party-goers are inexplic- 
ably trapped in their host’s house, appar- 
ently imprisoned by their own lassitude. 
Maybe promos in the Big Apple were sim- 
ilarly inescapable affairs. Free-associat- 
ing involuntarily, from fatigue, ARC 
imagined Norman Lear teaming up with 
the Spanish director. Locked up for weeks 
in The Plaza basement were an actress 
with two names, her vitriolic detractors 
and another 400 extras who were there for 
no discernible reason. Chinese chefs 
cooked up all the food the guests could 
eat, as long as they kept smiling. ARC ab- 
ruptly cancelled his absurd fantasy, re- 
mem bering the work he had ahead of him 
tomorrow morning. If he hoped to salvage 
a story from his junket about Mary Hart- 
man’s best friend, he would have to arise 
earlier than usual to see her in person. 

Captain Kangaroo starts promptly at 8 
a.m. in New York City. Oo 
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tapes 
are 
pleased to announce 








Home Sweet Home 


Featuring 


Carly Simon 
& James Taylor 


on WBCN 104FM 
Tues., Nov. 9 
from 9-10 
































GET ALL THIS! 


For the price of 
just two 90-minute 


Ampex Cassettes 










t ~< FREE CASSETTE 














~— FREE STACKETTE 
Storage Rack 


(holds 6 cassettes) 


Eo ain EE 





two cassettes 


This is the new Ampex PLUS 
SERIES cassette. Extra high quality 






Ecol Ss 
\ suggested construction. Extra high performance. And you 
selling price can buy a bundle without paying a bundle...especially 


‘ now at this introductory special package price! 

The Ampex STACKET TE™ storage rack holds up to 
6 cassettes in-or-out of their boxes. Racks interlock so 
they can be stacked on top of each other. This special 


offer good only while stock lasts. 


3 Ampex PLUS SERIES 


90-Minute Cassettes 
PLUS Storage Rack Alvi PEX 


evn MUSIC CITY 


GRéAr 
| " f —i OLp, 
HEEPST9/%,, GOLD CORVETTE 
That 
tte recorders. 50 th 
a 
A adem aeenmnen ah diuenanianate HARVARD SQ. KENMORE SQ. PRUDENTIAL 
law. Get an y blank and details at our store 


(Opp. The Lodge) (On The Corner) (Across From Pru) 


Lo or = BC ain 

































Available At: 










































Bary. JOHN 
HALL OATES 
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- : 
ies 











AZTEC TWO-STEP 


TWO'S COMPANY 





Carol Douglas 


SOUND POLICIES "-2.; MUSIC CITY 


1. Sympathetic Ear. 
BOSTON’S MOST KNOWLEDGEABLE & COURTEOUS SALESPEOPLE © 


2. Special Orders. 


WE WILL SPECIAL ORDER ANY LP OR TAPE (in print) 
AT OUR REGULAR DISCOUNT PRICES — NO SERVICE CHARGE 


3. Returns. 


LIBERAL RETURN POLICY ON DEFECTIVE & UNOPENED MERCHANDISE 


4. Free Play. 


WE WILL PLAY ANY LP YOU WISH TO HEAR. 


| 





Store Hours 


HARVARD SQ.- KENMORE SQ.- PRUDENTIAL 
(Opp. The Lodge) (On The Corner) 


(Across From Pru) 


27 Brattle Street 
Phone 492-1471 


541A Comm. Ave. 


829 Boylston Street 
Phone 267-1124 


Phone 536-2400 


Store Hours 


Mon.-Fri. 10am-1am 
Sat. 9:30 am-12 Midnight 


Sun. 12-6 


Store Hours 


Mon.-Sat. 
10am-12Midnight 


Sun. 12-6 


Mon.-Sat. 
9am-12 Midnight 


Sun. 12-6 





